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FOREWORD 

npHE significance of this book is its insistence 
upon conscious preparation for citizenship as 
wide as the world itself. The writer does not dic- 
tate what the young woman citizen must do to build 
into the world democracy to which America is so 
surely committed; she has chosen rather to set up 
certain guide-posts for a working philosophy of 
citizenship. Although the book is addressed to 
young women it will appeal to all world citizens, 
for the fundamental conviction on which the book 
is built is that the new day in world politics will 
come only through the combined eflPorts of men 
and women who have faith in each other and who 
are willing to pay the costs of social awareness. 
It is hoped by the pubKshers that this book can 
give direction to the thinking of those who are to 
bear the heavy burdens of readjustment which 
face young people of to-day. 
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THE YOUNG WOMAN 

CITIZEN 



THE art of living together is the first of all the 
arts. It came to consciousness out of a group 
life in which the group alone was thought of as an 
entity. All the interests of its members were so 
identified that no word for the individual had been 
invented, nothing discriminating between / and we^ 
mine and ours. 

Between that time and the time when we con- 
sider a citizen to be any inhabitant of a country 
who determines for himself what contribution he 
will make to group activities, there has been a wide 
range of experimentation. We have tried living to- 
gether as chief and tribesman, as master and slave, 
as lord and serf. We have experimented in class 
and caste, aristocrats and commoners, the senate, 
the citizens and th^ Roman people. Last of all to 
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yield to the instinctive struggle of the individual to 
regain his self-determined place within the social 
whole, is the system of discrimination based on sex. 
It is now finally established in the practice of the 
American commonwealth that women may become 
citizens. 

The whole progress of the race is up a spiral stair. 
Always society is seen re-naming the points of the 
social compass, but always with a wider prospect at 
each return of the spiral, a little nearer to the stars. 
And when we look for a single item to measure the 
up-sweep of the curve, we find it in the degree 
of voluntary participation by the members of the 
group, in group affairs. 

Before our prospect widened to take in the citi- 
zenship of women, we had to reorganize our whole 
way of looking at political organization. We had to 
recover from a concept of government as something 
applied, something buckled about the unprivileged 
classes to keep the world from falling apart. 

Out of the very constitution of man as a social 
animal comes this strange fear of dissolution, the 
source and excuse of centuries of social tyranny. 
People must be held down or they will not hold to- 
gether; women, if uncomp,elled, will somehow cease 
to be women. How many times the field of social 
consent had to be enlarged by war and revolution 
before we discovered that men can no more fall out 
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of relation to one another than they can fall off the 
earth ! 

All the cruel history of taboo, ostracism, excom- 
munication and penal codes are but slow steps to 
understHinding that the outlander, the heretic and 
the criminal are still members of society, and can- 
not be exiled out of our social reckoning. Even the 
generation not yet bom is part of us, and compels 
us somehow to take its consent into account. The 
extraordinary thing is that we wish to take it into 
account, that we have in the exercise of voluntary 
social participation, something of the fine youthful 
plunge into clear water, the buoying power of it, 
the satisfying fatigue of our own stroke. We are 
disposed to deny that the stream is dirty, as is 
commonly reported; we have that large confidence 
in our ability to make way in it which all creatures 
have for their native element. 

If group activity is not the natural element of 
women, we shall make poor work of it, for we come 
to it without any weU thought out preparation. Up 
to a certain day in our lives, politics is no more to 
us than the sea on which the pleasant craft of school 
and home is floated. Suddenly we are tossed over- 
board. And we are not tossed alone. Weltering 
around us are the wrecks of all our pleasant certain- 
ties, and the voices of our captains calling on God 
out of the storm. Before we have tried out the re- 
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lation of the woman-nature to democracy, we are 
called upon to establish newer and higher forms of 
it than we have ever known. 

America is committed to a World Democracy. 
We are committed to an entente of nations in which 
neither size nor form of government nor geograph- 
ical location shall establish a privilege. We are com- 
mitted to it as unequivocally as a declaration of 
Congress committed us to war, and we are even 
more unprepared. 

We have bound ourselves to produce a world pol- 
itics and we have not even the habit of world think- 
ing out of which to conceive it. If an adequate 
answer to the world question comes from America, 
it must come out of the soul of the people rather 
than out of their politics. It must come as evidence 
of the enormous creative force there is in even our 
limited experience of Democracy. And it must 
come, as much as from any other source, from the 
American woman. Quite literally and explicitly, 
the new instrument must be shaped and smoothed 
by woman-thought. 

There is a sense in which every man who took 
arms in the last war was taking arms for women 
against man-thought running amuck, against all the 
worst features of the man-mind: ferocity, egotism, 
combativeness, as expressed in the conduct of war. 
That is why there was so much less of the romantic 
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in the attitude of women everywhere toward this 
war, so much more of the maternal. Women came 
down out of the balcony. But they might just as 
well have stayed there, waving their handkerchiefs, 
unless they have prepared themselves to render first 
aid to world politics. 

The idea of World Democracy is so completely 
accepted in America that we forget how new it is 
among the nations and how shallowly it is still con- 
ceived. Latent in the world's thought for the past 
hundred years, it waked first in England with the 
thunder of German guns against the forts of Bel- 
gium. And even then we were able to think of what 
followed in the next two years as none of our busi- 
ness! Without this war we might have spent an- 
other hundred years moving comfortably from vague 
good will toward creative conviction. We must 
think of that as offsetting the waste of battle. All 
the lives that went out violently are perhaps not so 
many as would have passed uncounted in the slow 
accomplishments of peace. Among the Conserva- 
tives of the neutral nations, where nothing has been 
paid down on the counters of the world for this new 
promise of World Democracy, the idea is scarcely 
current, or, if at all, only as a beautiful ideal. Even 
here at home there are people refusing to accept the 
ideal for us, because, as they carefully point out, 
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there were times in the past when neither we nor 
our Allies entertained these ideals. 

This is the sort of argument which makes war in- 
evitable by making consistency a matter of being 
faithful to the past. But the only consistency which 
is worth bothering about, keeps us faithful to the 
future. Whatever we did in the Philippines, in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, whatever England did in 
South Africa, and Belgium in the Congo, we are still 
committed irretrievably to the new order. We have 
caught fire from the spark kindled by the clashing 
of forest boughs in a high wind, the wind of the 
world's desire to live together as members of a 
whole. This is the wish that is trying to get itself 
stated in the present hour; and the finish of the 
fighting will come to take its place in history as no 
more than the first period to that statement. 



During the actual months of warfare there were 
few men able to take their minds off the immediate 
business of winning the war to discuss the politics 
of reconstruction. And when peace finally came at 
the front, it came without giving our men time to 
rearrange their experience and shape it to definite 
measures* Something must be thought out, brought 
together from all political sources, for the men to 
work with who have come home with their new con- 
victions fresh upon them. We must be very sure of 
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our facts, very clear as to their import, and able to 
state them in world terms. 

We saw how ready the response of American men 
can be to world stimuli in the success of woman suf- 
frage in the State of New York during the early 
months of actual warfare. Their attention being 
fixed on the larger struggle of the nations, their 
whole political outlook took on a larger sweep, and 
men found themselves voting for suffrage who had 
never before thought of themselves as doing any- 
thing of the kind. But the measure lay ready to 
their hands, beaten out of the thoughts and convic- 
tions of American women. 

Many an American woman all through the war 
held her husband's place in the shop or factory. 
What we women must also hold is the pace America 
has set m the first line of democratic thinking. 

First of all, we have to make American Democ- 
racy something more than the rule of the majority. 
Enough people think about alike in America to give 
a definite color to our ideahsm. Certain sorts of 
ideas are easily recognized by the rest of the world 
as "made in America." But we ourselves are only 
beginning to realize that not all the people called 
Americans have had a part in making them. Nor 
are they the only kinds of ideas made here. 

Millions of people have come to the United States 
with a fixed idea that any obligation that may be in 
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the situation, is owed from America to them. They 
bring us nothing but their necessities, old grudges 
against society and vague dreams. They oflfer us 
not even the gift of understanding, nor the courtesy 
of learning to speak our language. For millions of 
these people the first American ideal which pierced 
their isolation, has been the opportunity to fight for 
World Democracy. They understand what was be- 
ing fought over there better than they have ever 
understood the fight the rest of us had to make for 
the repubKcanism that could produce an ideal o^ 
World Democracy. This state of things has grown 
up very largely out of our handling of Americaniza- 
tion as a matter of sentiment, an emotional reac- 
tion, which follows naturally as measles on the ex- 
posure of the foreign-bom to American influences. 
We have not yet thought of Americanization as some- 
thing to be demonstrated by social practice. 

The first question we have to ask ourselves is, 
whether an immigrant can be said to be exposed to 
American influences who never is required to speak 
the American tongue, or read American ideas as 
they are circulated in the press. Attempts were re- 
cently made in New York City to interest the for- 
eign-bom women in their new privilege of the bal- 
lot, on the groimd of what the United States had 
done for them. But they did not know, very many 
of them, what the United States had done. Swathed 
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hundreds of years deep in ignorance and prejudice, 
they had never heard of the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act, of mothers' allowances, and other civil and 
industrial advantages which American-bom citizens 
have won for them at great pains. We are shocked 
and indignant sometimes at the unwillingness of 
these women to enter with us into the local struggle 
against political corruption and industrial oppres- 
sion. But the neglect of these citizen obligations 
would not be so widespread if there had not been an 
earlier, more general neglect on their part, of the 
obligation of being citizenly informed. 

Nothing is so certain as that all the World Dem- 
ocracy we are ever going to have will be only so 
much as we can use. We cannot hope to establish 
it on a very high plane until we have taken the 
measure, by use, of what we have on hand. Before 
we are able to put our ideas into world form, we 
must explore the American ideal as it has already 
expressed itself in our laws and industries; we must 
test every political privilege for its power of increas- 
ing human welfare; we must use every political ad- 
vantage as fast as it is secured. And we must lay 
this obligation, so far as is consistent with our in- 
stitutions, equally on every citizen. 

Politics is the progressive practice of social rela- 
tions. It ought to present a progressive distribution 
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of responsibilities, beginning with the earliest rela- 
tions that an individual establishes. It should be- 
gin, as it did in the ancient tribe, at fifteen years or 
thereabout, at the point when youth begins to choose 
its own relationships. Wise parents give their chil- 
dren some little duties in the home as soon as the 
children are old enough to realize the home. The 
moment the child is admitted to the world outside 
the home, the world of the school and the street, a 
sense of responsibility toward that new world should 
be developed. 

Youths old enough to spend a part of their time 
unattended in the parks and playgrounds, are old 
enough to take their share of the upkeep of all places 
of public recreation. As a matter of fact, youth is 
enormously interested in what goes on in the streets. 
It would make a hero of the Policeman if permitted, 
and finds that the Garbage Man is a figure of ro- 
mance. And as for a fire — ! We shall never know 
just how much the practice of clubbing boys away 
from the really important happenings of the street 
has to do with their easy surrender of the police de- 
partment and the departments of street-cleaning 
and fire protection to the political ring. But it has 
its share in educating our youth in general to think 
of himself as an uninterested bystander in the busi- 
ness of his town. Principles of traflSc management 
can best be taught at the age when the street is still 
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an exciting pageant. Markets are as fascinating as 
foreign travel if you come to them in the same spirit. 

A similar progression of citizen obligations should 
be laid on every adult woman becoming American 
through naturalization. There is no good reason 
why these women, who are often wise in their own 
way of life, should be allowed to retire into an isola- 
tion of speech and domestic habit. To have thou- 
sands of them living in the ideas and prejudices of 
the European proletariat, pulls down the whole 
American average. It makes social slackers of them, 
whereas they might contribute much. For every 
one of these women has her own experience to draw 
from, if it is only an experience of the lack of de- 
mocracy, an experience of oppression and unbearable 
poverty. She owes it to the coimtry of her adop- 
tion to add her experience and her point of view to 
the general sum. It should be paid as conscientious- 
ly as taxes. 

Not having any such practical apprenticeship to 
citizen experience to fall back upon, the young wom- 
an citizen of today must begin at that point in the 
feminist procession which reinstates her in group 
activities on an equal footing with men. The pre- 
cise point I have in mind is that discovery which 
she had to make for herself, that the world does not 
necessarily fall apart because of a change in the 
fashion of our living together. Before woman could 
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bring her demand for the franchise to the crisis, she 
had to feel out for herself the pasteboard and calico 
composition of that Mumbo Jumbo of social disso- 
lution which is shaken in the face of every advanc- 
ing movement. Beyond everything else, she had to 
feel out the heavens, in case, as everybody predict- 
ed, they should really fall in the breaking of that 
most ancient political taboo. 

And yet the heavens have not fallen! Once for 
all in the launching of a democratizing movement of 
the magnitude of half the population, without sensi- 
ble inconvenience to the other half, political deci- 
sions are established as something that can be taken 
back. This, for another hundred years, is of more 
significance than that women have achieved the use 
of the ballot. 

Government is the frame and form by which we 
function citizenly, the furniture of our social house, 
which we can arrange at our convenience. Nor 
should we expect anything world-shaking to happen 
should a piece by accident be overturned. We have 
only to consider whether any furniture which shows 
a disposition to top-heaviness should be retained in 
a well-lived-in house. 

Men have had time to forget their struggle for the 
vote and what it cost them. But women still have 
fresh in their minds that the worst obstacle to polit- 
ical progress is not anything material. It is not any- 
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thing actually upsetting and incommoding. It is, 
nine times out of ten, a pasteboard and calico bogey, 
and its name is prejudice. Coming at a time when 
world conditions are compelling us to things that we 
never before thought of doing, this is reassuring. If 
we can vote without bringing the skies down upon 
us, we can no doubt open other doors upon un- 
known prospects. We shall probably find that there 
are no bogies at all on the other side, but more sun 
and fresher air. 
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IF the young woman citizen is to begin where she 
is, at the turn of the spiral that admits her to be 
statistically equally important with men, she must 
also begin precisely with what she is. The long ne- 
cessity for proving our fitness for citizenship in 
men's terms, has given to women a certain distrust 
of the woman's way of doing things. For so many 
centuries man's intelligence was the only kind of in- 
telligence that was heard from, that we are still in- 
clined to judge any intelligence that shows itself, by 
the masculine standard. So absolutely has humani- 
tarian meant manitarian that it is not so very long 
ago that the first case for the protection of children 
from cruelty, was tried in the United States courts 
under the law for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, since the child had no standing in court ex- 
cept as an animal. Unconsciously this age-long 
habit so colors all our thinking, that the first thing 
that the woman citizen must ask herself is, whether 
she is coming to her new obligation as another, less 
experienced man, or whether she has anything to 
contribute as a woman. 
The potency of the ballot was never so great as 
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now, a potency derived not from numbers, but from 
its increasing intimacy with the will and the desires 
of human kind. The political decision which gives 
to women the vote is rather in the nature of an af- 
firmation than an achievement. It is a way of say- 
ing that the art of social living cannot be acquired 
by the one half of society, to be by them imposed 
upon the other. It says a great deal besides; of the 
substitution of growth for combat as the major oc- 
cupation of nations; of the establishment in social 
theory, whether it is in the practice or not, of the 
creative element. But reinforcement of the fran- 
chise by the woman vote can only be in the degree 
that women bring new lights out of their especial 
experience to illuminate the problem of the whole. 

Civilization as we have it now is one-eyed and 
one-handed. It is kept going by man's way of see- 
ing things, and man's way of dealing with the things 
that he sees. It is true that the most civilized 
men have thrown ofif the old imperialistic man- 
thought, and are dying unafraid for their new vision. 
But it is also true that the greatest obstacle to dis- 
armament at this moment is the necessity we are 
still under of approaching the problems involved by 
a man-method. 

Man's method in approaching a new issue is to 
throw out an hypothesis, a general supposition of 
what seems likely or desirable to prove true. Then 
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he sets about proving the hypothesis, or as it may 
turn out, disproving it. Democracy was such an 
hypothesis ; SociaUsm is another, and so is the League 
of Nations. 

But whatever men think, they have to go on liv- 
ing. By the time a particular hypothesis is shown 
to be mistaken, society finds itself involved in hab- 
its of living not easily broken. Hiving committed 
itself to a theory of the future, there is always a 
certain flavor of disloyalty and backsliding about 
even an improving change. Before we are able to 
get out of a given social predicament, a new theory 
of the case must be formulated. Thus the human 
concern goes zigzagging on its course instead of pro- 
ceeding to its goal with the instinct of a homing 
pigeon. The demand while the war was being 
fought, for a statement of peace terms in advance, 
is an example of man's habit of hypothesis. The 
reluctance to state those terms is a recognition of the 
likelihood of such a statement not proving satisfac- 
tory. Thus the fighting goes on untfl an hypothesis 
appears which has the stripe of authority, or until a 
military decision is reached which renders an hy- 
pothesis unnecessary. 

During the past fifty years, what is called the sci- 
entific method has done much to rid the world of 
the burden of the hypothesis. This has been done 
by combining it with the method of intuitive ap- 
is 
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proach. Now if there is any such thing as an in- 
stinct for social direction, it must, since it has not 
appeared anywhere else, be vested in women. It 
must be in a very rudimentary state, because it has 
never been called upon or exercised. At any rate, it 
is the woman habit to think the next thingy which en- 
ables women to keep their opinions in a continuous 
state of mobilization without any suspicion of in- 
consistency. They are faithful to the ideal rather 
than to the method. Women trust life more than 
men do. They are much less troubled with the fear 
of the world falling apart if they do not keep their 
eye upon it. 

This capacity for intuitive judgment is the best 
thing women have to bring to their new undertak- 
ing, this and the things that grow out of it. This is 
what women have to strand on squarely; not their 
ability to see the world in the way men see it, but 
the importance and validity of their seeing it some 
other way. 



Trying to produce civilization as we have been 
doing it, is like attempting to put together a picture 
puzzle with the most important piece lost. The 
piece that is lost is the one thait would enable us to 
see the connection between what is called practical 
and what is called spiritual. We think of these two 
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as divided by a great gap. We think of one of them 
as being base, but necessary, and the other as love- 
ly, but unattainable. We think of passing from one 
to the other in some far future when we shall all 
have undergone a great change, an emotional regen- 
eration. Always we think that it is we who will 
have to change, because we think of spirituality as 
something that we must feel. 

The piece that is lost is the one upon which it is 
written that spirituality is something to do. It is 
lost somewhere in the experience of the average 
woman, hidden under the rubbish of domesticity 
and overlaid with false idealism, so that she herself 
scarcely knows that it is there. But as soon as it is 
uncovered, the least educated immigrant woman can 
recognize it as the most familiar item of her experi- 
ence. 

Things that are called practical become spiritual, 
not through a process of emotion, but through a 
process of administration. Every day of their lives 
women are taking such common and material things 
as bread and meat and sex, wounds and old clothes, 
and rendering them spiritual by administering them 
in the interests of religion, family affection, human- 
ity. 

That is the secret of this precious, unexplored 
treasure of woman's experience. The whole differ- 
ence between the practical and the ideal is a matter 
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of administration, of the way the thing is done. The 
difference between a trained nurse and a pitying fe- 
male is a difference of training; mastery over the 
conditions of sickness takes the place of an emotion 
about it. It woidd be just as simple to administer a 
meat market or a city milk supply in the interests 
of common health and common comfort. It would 
not require any change of emotions or any different 
sort of people. But it would require a different 
method. That is the whole secret of ideal politics, 
of the ideal State. 

Milk in our large cities is managed on what is 
called a "practical" basis. That does not mean that 
it is so managed that every child in the city gets all 
the milk he needs. What it does mean is that every 
man who handles milk gets something out of it for 
himself, and the children get as much as is left. 
That every man should get something for himself, 
and that every child should at the same time get 
what he needs, is looked upon as millennial, a beau- 
tiful, "impractical" dream. It is only impractical 
in so far as the city has no mastery over milk. We 
have no intelligent sure way of producing milk and 
distributing it. We are as much at the mercy of 
milk as though it fell from heaven like manna, or 
spouted out of the earth in infrequent geysers. 

The effort that is being made in cities to have 
milk administered in the interests of the children is 
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not a fight for "humanitarianism;" it is not even a 
fight against milk dealers. Milk dealers are not in 
any sense monstrous and inhuman. The worst that 
you can say about them is that they are men, and 
are thinking about milk, man-fashion, as a com- 
modity. 

The difference between man-thinking and woman- 
thinking on these points is the difference between 
the ideal and the "practical." It is a difference in 
the appreciation of values from which the thinking 
starts. Woman-thinking begins with the nearest 
thing at hand, with the child. Her values are life 
values. Left to herself, woman would not think of 
milk as a means of making a living; she would think 
of it as a means of giving a living. This is her sec- 
ond great gift to polftics,-her habit of centering the 
administration of her affairs aroimd the production 
and nourishment of life. It is just as easy, just as 
"practical" as any other way if you start with it. 
No great change of emotion is necessary., any more 
than emotion is necessary in going from Boston to 
New York, and in turning around and going back 
again from New York to Boston. 



Woman must not relinquish these two great ad- 
vantages in an effort to match her political achieve- 
ment with man's. She must not even make them an 
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excuse for the one great lack which women have as 
a class, in not having yet experienced democracy as 
an impersonal instinct. 

Men invented democracy. Just because it is a 
communal experience, there is something in it not 
easily commimicable, something that may easily 
evade the understanding of woman. There is no 
more subtle danger confronting the woman citizen 
than this, that she may make use of the privilege of 
democracy to escape its experience, and so create a 
profounder isolation than man ever made for her. 

Every good woman is at heart a matriarch. Nat- 
urally the organizing center of the family group, she 
has not so much experienced democracy, as seized 
upon it as a means of making everybody more com- 
fortable. It is for this chiefly that men fear her, not 
for the things she may by the ballot do v)ith society, 
but for her ancient maternal instinct to do some- 
thing to it. It is a danger we all stand in unless 
woman will consent to learn for her first lesson in 
citizenship a little of the man's quality of together- 
ness. 

It is in the nature of men that every now and 
then they should run together shouting the same 
word. All that is necessary to remove the perform- 
ance from ridicule is that they should run toward 
something and that the word should be a word of 
power. The root of democracy is a joyous, objec- 
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tiveless sense of allness. There is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that men got together in the begin- 
ning for advantage, but rather because they liked 
togetherness. It is written in history that before in- 
dxistry was suffused with the consciousness of mass 
interest, men turned from its isolating routine and 
marched out to fight for the sheer joy of the com- 
mon impulse, shoulder touching shoulder. "Com- 
rade" was the soldier word they learned, and the 
whole face of world politics was changed when they 
first ran, not to fight, but to work together, shouting 
it aloud. 

To be able to enter into the crowd and the shout 
without any undercurrent of a wish to turn it in 
your particular direction is the true preface to poli- 
tics. For women to snatch at the franchise to make 
a soft place in the world for women is never to have 
had it. Politics can be taken back, but democracy 
cannot and still be enjoyed as democracy. 

§ 
But sure of the need of woman-thought in poli- 
tics as women have a right to be, and possessed of 
the instinct of the crowd, there is still a lack peculiar 
to American Democracy which, if not remedied, will 
make a teapot adventure of our world policies. It 
is the lack of a popular language as a medium in 
which those policies may be clarified for our own 
use. I do not mean that we lack a universal lan- 
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guage like Esperanto or Volapuk, to supersede 
French and German and English as aQ international 
medium. I mean that we have no American vocab- 
ulary which can carry all the meanings that we shall 
have to exchange with other nations. 

We shall have no success in establishing World 
Democracy unless the impulse toward it gushes out 
of the very center of our spiritual and intellectual 
life. We cannot sell it to the world as we sell cotton 
and tractors. Or if we manage to dispose of it by 
our superior sales efficiency, it will be a terrible 
thing for us all if it turns out simply to be some- 
thing made to sell, fine flimsy sentiment about inter- 
nationalism. 

World Democracy is not a thing that we can test 
in advance with free samples. We must commit 
ourselves to it as to a faith, made evident by spirit- 
ual perception, and made possible by fine, discrim- 
inating words. Ideas cannot live and grow without 
words any more than trees without leaves. 

Language, to express th^ soul of a nation, has to 
come out of the hea«:. But with millions of our 
population it come^^fly from the lips. Millions of 
them are still t>l<>^l&ig in German or Yiddish or 
Italian. We have^ade the matter worse by yield- 
ing precious hours of their school time to learning to 
speak — ^very inadequately, it is true — other lan- 
guages than ours. 
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If some woman should rise among us with a pro- 
phetic gift, some woman with power to see the pres- 
ent and divine the future of world politics, we should 
probably not be able to understand her. She would 
be a woman very widely acquainted with conditions 
in every part of the world. She would have a knowl- 
edge of human history obtained from books on so- 
ciology, biology, anthropology and psychology. She 
would be able to state world politics in terms of his- 
tory and science. She would have new and differ- 
ent words to express new ideas, and subtle distinc- 
tions of old ones. And the majority of people would 
not know these words. Editors would object to 
their being used in magazine articles; they would in- 
sist on narrower, more commonplace words which 
would squeeze most of the meaning out of what she 
had to say. They would do that because we have 
been willing that they should. We have been too 
lazy to enrich ourselves with new words, and, lest 
we should feel inferic ^ e loss, we have culti- 
vated a sort of cont' ^^ '^e skill ( sion 
which make distinctic - e. i ^i '(5ui 
great men and women risC; \, jg ^ are not able to 
speak to us as mouth-pieces j| j^jerican thought, 
with the clear call of the Amc^^can spirit. They 
speak as lonely "intellectuals,'* and Europe is never 
quite sure that they belong to us. 

Europe has the advantage of us in this. Lan- 
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guage in England is noil all spoken alike, but it is 
all thought alike. The/ French take care of their 
language; they prize i^s beauty and explieitness. 
Even in the midst of war, they had agents over here 
to inquire into the teaching of French in our univer- 
sities and to make sure that we had only the best. 
Germany has held on to her language as the body 
and bones of her propaganda. She manipulated 
our local politics to get her language taught in our 
schools, because Germany knows that the language 
in which the secret thoughts of the heart are shaped, 
is the language that prevails. But we, we went out 
to fight for a unified ideal of democracy with troops 
that could not so much as understand the com- 
mands of their officers! We are full of the experi- 
ence of a hundred years of the mistakes and tri- 
umphs of democracy, and we have no way of saying 
it finely and penetratingly even to one another. 

The work of producing a precise, flexible language 
in Amej:ica is a fine* J^' H'Vation which could be 
ma^' n3/ 5 youu'f y* ^^e A^merica. It must be 

•a you\,f , IftH^- ,'k * whole world of young 

women takes -its leader^fcip from America. Young 
women in India, looking out from latticed windows, 
young women in China where there are still bound 
feet, where it is a very daring and radical thing to 
belong to the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion, have not as yet much to contribute to the 
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cause of human liberty. But you will find that the 
few of them that get out into the world have a bet- 
ter speech, express themselves more clearly and forc- 
ibly than the average young American woman. You 
will find, too, that girls out of shirt-waist shops and 
factories, who lead the front ranks of labor, girls 
without any educational advantages over their fel- 
low-workers, have no lack of correct, easy language. 
Clear, high thinking runs to keen precise words just 
as good steel takes a fine edge. You yourself do not 
respect your thought very much, nor can you expect 
the world to respect it, if you send it out clothed in 
the scraps and rags of slang and slovenly phrases. It 
is not too much to say that the extent to which 
woman-thought will enter into the development of 
the world's peace will depend altogether on the 
English-speaking woman's ability to get that thought 
adequately expressed. 
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IN America great things are attempted by way of 
educating the public on particular issues. But 
for citizenship in general there is no absolute prepa- 
ration because there is no absolute criterion of so- 
cial welfare. 

From Plato to the Fabians, men have looked for 
a social philosophy which could be clamped down 
on humanity to save us, forever after, the trouble of 
thinking about it. Almost overnight we have dis- 
covered that the chief of man's interests is to think 
about this social philosophy, and that social experi- 
ment is the most worth while of his adventures. 
There can be no system that will fit all the facts of 
a social situation, since at no given instant can it be 
said that the facts are all there. At the very mo- 
ment that we may be spacing the items of national 
industry in an acceptable pattern, there may be tick- 
ing in the brain of some fellow-citizen the device 
that pushes them all oflF the board. A spinning 
jenny, new motor power, require new fashions of 
being lived with. 

This is comparatively simple when the new ele- 
ment lies within the field in which we have already 
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accepted the principle of expert authority. It is 
easy to think citizenly of garbage. Any one who 
will read a few reports of the Board of Health or at- 
tend a lecture or two on the theory and practice of 
sanitation, will find his private activity falling con- 
veniently upon the side of public health. Observ- 
ances of public safety, such as not standing between 
the cars or dropping lighted matches about, soon 
become automatic. Some of our profoundest in- 
stincts are being slowly brought under the direction 
of authority by the spread of knowledge about in- 
heritable disease. If life were all lived within this 
field of knowledgeability, complete socialization 
would become as easy for us as for the bees. The 
element which diflferentiates the human group from 
all others is the necessity for living with, for taking 
into account, the unknowable. 

The worid is comparatively a new place. Who 
can i^ay what principle of nationality may arise out 
of the mixed Latin and aboriginal peoples of South 
America, or what confronts us at the next turn of 
the stair in the awakening to racial consciousness 
of our incorporated African strain! 

Politics is the technique of living together. The 
search of today is not for a fixed frame of living, 
but for the principle of elasticity. To attain this, 
some attention to private character is indispensable. 
Rather, an end must be made to the idea that there 
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is such a thing as private character, as distinguished 
from the sort of character we are expected to ex- 
hibit in public affairs. There is only character func- 
tioning in a private capacity. 

And yet our whole political life is based on the 
assumption that a man can fill his private life with 
practices opposed to everything that would be de- 
manded of him in a public career, and still be eligi- 
ble for public office. This does not necessarily mean 
that his private character is "bad," in the sense of 
being opposed to a set of behaviors called "good." 
The difference is rather in the point of view from 
which behavior arises. 

Democracy is charged with the weakness of call- 
ing men to office who have not learned the trade: 
merchants and artisans; unfamiliar with the meth- 
ods of public administration. But modem business 
demonstrates that the element of incompetence is 
not in the kind of material men have handled. It 
lies rather in the kind of thinking to which they are 
accustomed. We have a phrase, "public-spirited," 
which we apply to occasional acts, such as the en- 
dowment of a hospital, or the bestowal on a muse- 
um of an art collection for which the owner himself 
has only a limited use. But we permit the wealth 
which makes this possible to be acquired by a pri- 
vate spirit of taking every advantage that the law 
does not expressly forbid. 
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True public-spiritedness is a state of continuous 
awareness of the extent to which other people are 
involved in everything we do, and of their right to be 
considered. It cannot be arrived at through an oc- 
casional indulgence in the vanity of giving, or an 
occasional perception of the property interest of the 
people in every beautiful and useful thing. The im- 
pulse of even habitually self-interested men toward 
public service is unquestioned in times like these. It 
rests on a very profound human instinct, but it can- 
not rise to any considerable heights out of a daily 
practice of charging all the traffic will bear, or tak- 
ing up more seats in the car than are necessary. 
Great public crises occasionally call men out of prof- 
iteering careers, and enable them to conduct them- 
selves successfully on the social plane without pre- 
vious practice. All the lesser activities of the indi- 
vidual will arrange themselves around the spirit 
which has become electrified by a great humanita- 
rian idea. 

One cannot imagine Walt Whitman, once he had 
given his soul to democracy, gulping back prejudices 
of class or race in his intercourse with men, or stiff- 
ening his knees if he happened to meet a king. 
Privileged as a giri to know something of that morn- 
ing star of American feminism, Frances Willard, I 
find that the most lasting impression of her is the 
star-like course she took. She was not troubled, 
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ever, by the niceties of social adjustment that dis- 
tract women in general, by what she should think 
or determine. All her personality fell into simplic- 
ity and order behind her single flaming purpose. 
But between the great souls and the great occasions 
there are long plain places that have to be filled by 
the average ability of people to behave citizenly, on 
no compulsion but appreciation of its worth-while- 
ness. A nation that has to pull its officials into an 
unfamiliar frame of mind every time it requires a 
public service is not likely to be very well served. 

When we try to assume that a man's stake in the 
nation, the world and the future, is any diflFerent in 
kind, or can be handled in any other manner than his 
stake in his street, his town, or in the industry by 
which he makes his living, then we open the way to 
make politics a posture. The public stage becomes 
crowded with pasteboard figures, precepts that are 
not practiced, and social aims that resolve into 
vague, altruistic flourishes. 

To youth with its passion for sincerity, an un- 
practiced political profession is as empty as a last 
year's nest. A bomb is likely to seem a more effec- 
tive thing because a more genuine thing. But a 
bomb may just as quickly become the gesture of 
social impotence, unless it proceeds out of a prac- 
tical capacity for social living. The whole quest for 
new political faiths is for faiths that shall be livable. 
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It is one of the necessities of political insight that 
it must lead on to political practice, otherwise the 
fine edge of discrimination is dulled. The prophet 
of the people who cannot from time to time put his 
vision to the test of fulfillment begins presently to 
follow wandering lights. If nations could surround 
themselves with a Chinese Wall of natural or ac- 
quired limitation, so that no other social state could 
be thought of, they would probably, like the bees 
and the Chinese, be able to exist indefinitely in a 
fairly stable condition. But the moment that we 
begin to think of society as a state of becoming^ we 
are involved in the continuous mobilization of social 
behavior. Not to be able to live on good terms with 
discoverable political tendencies is to become the 
victim of them. That was how Manuel of Portugal 
lost his kingdom, and Nicholas of Russia his throne. 

§ 
One of the best aids to political elasticity is the 

proper reading of history. There is, however, a very 
practical difficulty in getting proper history to read. 
Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century, his- 
tory was little more than a record of the sequence of 
events in time. All the research of the historian was 
for validity of date and episode. The chief induce- 
ment oflFered to the young person to read history is 
the story interest, the flavor of personality, both of 
which confuse the real use of history, which is to in- 
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form and advise. The immediate concern of youth 
is not to know what emperors died or made die, but 
whether there is a soul in life. 

In the story of human development is there any 
evidence of a suprahuman goal? Is there any best 
way of relating people to the land? Has the com- 
munity been better served by communal or by pri- 
vate holdings? Are the evils of industrialism due to 
intrinsic defects in the system, or a bad way of han- 
dling a sound method? How did polygamy begin? 
What happened to the nations that institutionalized 
it? Is monogamy a modem invention, or is it in- 
stinctive in human nature? Is the choice between 
an elective chief and a hereditary monarch a matter 
of racial temperament, or of political expedience? 

These are the sort of questions that youth im- 
peratively asks of history, questions that cannot be 
answered by a chronological arrangement of dynas- 
ties. The answers to many of them are not in his- 
tory at all, but in the sciences of biology and anthro- 
pology, which are rendered nearly useless by the pat- 
ter of professional scholarship. It is possible to find 
a dozen books dealing with the wives of Henry the 
Eighth, or the favorites of the Grand Monarch, and 
two or three that treat of sex degeneracy, where you 
will find but one sound, readable history of human 
marriage. Immense pains have been taken to pre- 
serve for us the pageantry and ritual of feudalism, 
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but I know of no simple unbiased book about the 
problem of land ownership, studied with a view to 
getting society housed and fed. 

Nevertheless, the material for valid political con- 
elusions does Ue within the scope of past experience, 
enough of it, if rightly understood, to put up defi- 
nite, invincible bars against the "things no nation 
will do." The science of history is too new to have 
yielded all the aid to politics that may yet be ex- 
pected of it. But in the parallel development of 
modern psychology and the history of ideas, we are 
beginning to find a key to the social expression of 
private character. 

For when we come to such expression, it is impos- 
sible to take ourselves, as women, exactly as the 
granting of the franchise finds us. The private mind 
as well as the political organization is crowded with 
old fears, old repressions and still more ancient re- 
pulsions. Every propagandist knows how long a 
new idea may drift footless after its acceptance in 
reason and intelligence, in this backwater of the pub- 
lic mind. 

Men and women both are disposed to give to the 
age-long continuance of custom the finality of natu- 
ral law, and to warm up their political left-overs 
under fine names of consistency and loyalty. But 
woman, because of the freshness of her experience in 
sluicing out the accumulated sex prejudice of centu- 
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ries, is under a special obligation to impose on polit- 
ical progress no drag out of her own past. First and 
freely, she must give herself to acquiring the power 
to express herself in social affairs. For this there is 
no better help than history, not only the history of 
woman and her place in the great procession, but 
history suffused with the meaning and the purpose 
of the hour. 

Some kind of community of thinking is necessary 
to valid social consent. Probably in the original 
human group, ideas flashed directly from mind to 
mind. One was scared; they all ran. One scented 
food; the rest followed. But now we have to find 
one another through the loose inadequacies of speech. 
Classes, debates, public forums, are all important, 
not only for the classification of ideas, but for the 
discrimination of political definitions. Social ideals 
take their vitality in the warmth of the passage from 
mmd to mind. 

§ 

But to say that politics must be discussed in the 
common speech is only another way of saying that it 
must be discussed in terms of the concrete instance. 
If it is a policy of public ownership, it must take its 
start from known lands, mines and waters ; if a ques- 
tion of revenue, for what use and how applied. 
Democracy could never be much more than a theory 
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until society had furnished itself with a reliable me- 
dium for the free circulation of facts. 

If this seems to you equivalent to saying that 
democracy is impracticable without the newspaper, 
it is quite possibly the case. One might go even 
further and trace some of the most regrettable fail- 
ures of democracy to obvious weaknesses in our sys- 
tem of disseminating news. But one would still 
have to say that, bad as it is, the Press is indispen- 
sable to any social order which attempts to match 
the technique of living with the facts of living as 
they arise. The ability to use the newspaper as an 
aid to the making of political decisions is as neces- 
sary as the knowledge of how to use the railroad 
guide is indispensable to travel. 

One thinks of the ideal news sheet as an imper- 
sonal medium by which information of world events 
is delivered at the door. But as a matter of fact, 
newspapers never are impersonal. The right to es- 
tablish a point of view is the toll taken by the pro- 
prietors as part of their profit on the business of 
collecting and transmitting news. This makes it in- 
dispensable, in order to read a paper intelligently, to 
know what its viewpoint is, and to read more than 
one paper. But it is a mistake to assume that the 
personalization of news is invariably a violation of 
the reader's right to formulate his own opinion. 
Point of view is inseparable from individualism, just 
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as community of view is the natural basis of group 
association. So, if you read an honest Socialist pa- 
per, or a Republican paper, you can reasonably say 
that you have come into touch with the way the 
Socialists or the Republicans look at the matter in 
hand. Thus group bias in a newspaper becomes an 
aid to social understanding. The truth is some- 
where at the intersection of all the lines of vision 
drawn from the known centers of political convic- 
tion. 

The two greatest evils of the American news sys- 
tem divide equally between the press and the read- 
er. One of them is the liability of prejudice in the 
citizen who reads only one paper, and the other is 
the coloring of the news in the interest of private 
profit. 

The remedy for the first lies in the broadening of 
the individual intention. Newspapers are not to be 
read solely for diversion, nor for the confirmation of 
the personal view. Their chief claim upon our at- 
tention is in the diversity of views that they repre- 
sent, and the assault they are able to make on our 
prejudices. For the second, the remedy may possi- 
bly be in taking the newspapers as seriously as we 
take, for example, the milk system, making the 
adulteration of news for profit a punishable oflFense. 
But the clamor for an uncontaminated stream of in- 
formation must extend itself equally to the propa- 
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ganda of the soap-box and the rostrum. The whole 
problem of propaganda is bound up with considera- 
tion of private initiative in the philosophy of living, 
and the particular problem of free speech, to which 
we shall presently come. Propaganda as a prepara- 
tion for citizenship is, like the transmission of news, 
not to be dissociated from the use we are able to 
make of great men. 

It is important that we use great men rather than 
be used by them. Use, not capacity, is the measure 
of the difference between such historic figures as 
Jesus and Napoleon. That which makes of Napo- 
leon at once the most absorbing and pathetic figure 
in history is his enormous capability, and the fact 
that the only use that we can now make of him, is 
as an historic warning. Jesus we have not fully 
known or understood, but he is still the Tree up 
which we run the colors of our ever changing, ever 
fresh idealism. Great men are the catalyzers of so- 
cial experience. By them potentiality is released 
from the raw and lumpy actualities of the day. 
Political insight, the art of relating facts to social 
exigencies as they occur, is rare. For most of us, 
before they can be handled at all, facts must be 
fused in the glow of a great personality. Socialism 
is associated with Karl Marx, and World Democracy 
glows in our minds with the fires struck out of it by 
such men as Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roose- 
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velt. The demand of people in all parts of the 
country to have then* great men visit them, is an 
expression of our continuous need to have the issues 
of society revitalized, valued afresh. 

If you have been thinking of Democracy as a 
state in which acute accents of individualism do not 
occur, then you do not yet know the dynamics of 
human society. Democracy is no place for the timid 
soul who cannot bear the high discriminations of 
genius. The whole theory of a democratized society 
is that it gives increasing room for the multiplica- 
tion of these natural energizing centers. 

Some knowledge of the nature and use of great- 
ness is indispensable to efficient citizenship. It 
should make also for what we hdve never yet had, a 
proper use and understanding of great women. Even 
among women there has, been a disposition to re- 
gard our great ones as a mere peacock tail to the 
movement of emancipation, valued for their credit- 
ability to their sex and the consequent advance- 
ment of its interests. We do not even speak of 
them as we speak of great men, as epitomizing the 
time in which they lived, but as though they them- 
selves were the performance, fireworks rather than 
true centers of illumination. 

The first gift of woman to society was order, some 
kind of regularity of eating and coming home to 
sleep. A genius for organization is so likely a thing 
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to come from woman that it should need no miracle 
to have it accepted. Yet who remembers that Joan 
of Arc invented three notable modem features of 
military organization and attack? Our whole at- 
tention is taken up with the circumstance that she 
heard Voices and was burnt. Perhaps she invented 
the Voices, too, but if she did, she was justified. 
How else would she have forced her military genius 
upon France? 

Great women must be more than wondered at, 
more than admired. But first of ajl they must 
be understood as women, higher-powered, deeper- 
breathing, neither mimics nor angels. The Ama- 
zons were not bom breastless. 

Is not the detachment from the social background 
which notable women seem to exhibit cliiefly our 
failure to see them as part of the social fabric? Is it 
not we who are out of touch, and is not all this 
rather pitiful show of reputations, in an effort to 
match with the notability of men, evidence that we 
lack the criterion for any but male kinds of great- 
ness? What we want of woman is the beam from 
her own orb of ^intusl perception, the definite 
light thrown on our general problem from her high 
specialization. 
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THIS demand, that the young citizen, before she 
begins to exercise her right to political deci- 
sion, shall at least have been exposed to possibilities 
of illumination from every quarter of our many- 
sided social life, will hardly be denied. Yet it is 
singular that to very few has it occurred that there 
is a fine quality of illumination to be had for the 
asking in contemporary art. 

The old idea of political science as a process of 
denaturing government, by removing it as far as 
possible from the business of making a living, had 
no use for art, since art is, of all man's modes of 
expression, closest to the heart of life. The modem 
intimacy between the ballot and the bread and meat 
you can buy, and the rent you have to pay, intro- 
duces politics to strange company. It obliges us 
not only to know what laws are being enacted at 
the capitol, but what dreams are being dreamed in 
the garret. 

But when we speak of contemporary art as an 
aid to citizenship, we mean something quite diflFer- 
ent from the cataloguing acquaintance with it which 
is learned at schools; something much more than the 
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common phrase of "knowing what you like" im- 
plies. Merely to be pleased with an arrangement of 
tones and colors is to be no nearer to art than a 
waltzing mouse might go, or a bower-bird. Some- 
thing in a picture or a song must move and stir you 
to a realization of what it was that moved and 
stirred the maker. This is all there is to an under- 
standing of art; the rest is concerned with apprecia- 
tions of artistry. 

There is no doubt a cultural value in liking the 
best art without being able to read it, but the social 
value of art lies in our being able to make it a me- 
dium of communication. This means that one must 
be sufficiently detached from the sensuous pleasure 
of seeing and hearing, to appreciate painting and 
poetry and music as a method of communication. 
It is a language out of the inner life of man, of 
which everyone may stammer a word or two in a 
verse to your lady's eyebrow, a whittled fancy or 
an embroidered doily. This language is spoken by 
the paper on the wall, by the lines of a public build- 
ing, by the tunes of the street organ. For every 
tune or design or architectural style that persists 
and keeps itself in modem use is a part of modem 
art expression. It will be dropped like an obsolete 
word when it ceases to mean anything to the mod- 
ern mind. 

The recent success of American youth in creating 
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a Little Theater for itself is a modem episode in the 
search of youth for social participation. Art is a 
surer test than logic for ideas of life and society. 
No good drama can be made with insincere think- 
ing, and without truth no drama achieves greatness. 
The uniformly steady improvement in the product 
of the young theater is an indication of more than a 
practiced technique; it marks the steady approach 
of the young playwright to that high veracity about 
life which is the basis of sound citizenship. 

Qf the use of art which is communal in its meth- 
od, chorus, dance and pageant, much can be said. 
Modem armies have song masters— and if armies, 
how much more the civilian forces — ^to promote by a 
social method the unity of aim which music always 
invokes. But hardly anybody remembers now that 
poetry was originally a communal art, and that in 
the beginning there was but one word for poet and 
prophet. Out of such roots grows the use of con- 
temporary art as an aid to social prophecy. It is 
the mdex of progress and change, the foaming, rain- 
bow-bright crest of the incoming tide. 

In the summer of 1914 millions of plain people 
found themselves astounded at the sudden crash of 
nations along the coasts of civilization. But all of 
ten years earlier, riffles of this tide began to break 
on the moving tip of the world's art. There was a 
renaissance of community drama, and a whole new 
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method for its presentation. Painting broke down 
like the husk of the living seed from which a new 
shoot begins to sprout. Poetry sought and found 
another rhythm. In Russian literature there was 
the heaving of crude strength about to wake. 

Nothing with the power to affect the pohtical con- 
stitution of a country ever arises suddenly; it only 
appears suddenly within the average field of vision. 
Half of the statesman's genius consists in being able 
to discern closely what appears to the majority as a 
pale blur on the horizon. But in America, when any 
man may be called to State service, it is important 
to cultivate rather widely the prophetic quality. 
The education of this faculty is only possible where 
a great number of citizens are able to enter into the 
history, the news and the art of that country as a 
part of the experience of democracy. 



But we cannot escape in citizenship, any more 
than in personal life, the question, what is the limit 
of profitable experience. There probably would be 
no question of this sort in a society that distributed 
citizen duty along the line of natural development. 
If we began at twelve years of age to have obliga- 
tions to our neighborhood, and extended those obli- 
gations every three years or so, as our actual con- 
tact with the street, the town, and the State is ex- 
tended, then we could easily say that there are some 
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obligations that would better be deferred until our 
moral experience is fully matured. But our habit of 
taking our citizenship all in a lump at the age of 
twenty-one raises the question of what to do about 
the problems of which, in the nature of things, at 
twenty-one we can know very little. 

At twenty-one, no one can know much about vice 
and crime. Even a criminal life does not teach, to 
the one who leads it, the perspective of vice and 
crime in society. 

I think that we must make a distinction here be- 
tween the personal and the political judgment. At 
twenty-one and before it, one may easily be subject- 
ed to hazards of vice and crime and as much knowl- 
edge of these things as is necessary for personal 
safety is indispensable. How far, then, is the young 
citizen justified in recording a political opinion on 
these subjects? How far shaU she give herself to 
books, lectures and propaganda dealing with what is 
vicious and criminal? 

The right to have the world in which you move 
made safe for the normal human life is one that 
should be insisted on. After arriving at the age of 
citizenship, no one should accept safety as a gift at 
the hands of others. If you happen to be so situated 
that your parents can keep you safe without your 
thinking about it, it is still obligatory on you to 
think with and for those who must make their own 
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safety. If it is advantageous for you to have a 
chaperone, an older woman with whom to consult 
and advise, it is equally advantageous to the girl in 
the factory. This is a service which every adult 
woman who is able to oflFer it, owes to every young 
woman who needs it, just as physical protection is 
owed by every man to every woman. Young work- 
ing women make a mistake when they do not de- 
mand this social service for themselves, as freely 
and officially as city people demand police protec- 
tion. 

We have come recently to have quite a new idea 
of policemen. We do not think of them as the "arm 
of the law,*' but as guides to the intricacies of city 
life. So we have developed the "big brother" and 
"big sister'* ideas as guides to the intricacies of per- 
sonal life. And we have the same right and neces- 
sity to go to literature and art for this kind of guid- 
ance. 

But when we come to those phases of vice and 
crime which are not personal but social, we have to 
approach them in a diflferent spirit. The only ob- 
ject in our approaching them at all would be to 
cure them. For vice and crime, in our modern social 
science, are treated as sickness. They are depart- 
ures from the healthy and normal. As such, they 
require the attention of specialists. As they aflfect 
the whole of society they must be dealt with by spe- 
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cialists not only in that particular type of abnor- 
mality, but by specialists in the constitution of so- 
ciety. Expertness in these things takes years to ac- 
quire. The contribution of the young citizen can 
hardly be of much value and should be offered with 
modesty. Citizen service in this field, as in the field 
of pubKc health and sanitation, is rather in the way 
of selecting specialists, than in arriving at decisions. 



But the question of what we shall read and hear 
along these lines opens up the other question of free 
speech. The difficulty about most free speech argu- 
ments is that they begin by assuming that freedom 
of expression is the only sort of freedom that can be 
violated by an unrestricted platform and press. 
They leave out of account the equally important 
item of freedom of impression. Most of the "free 
speech" cases which came into court in the United 
States before the war were not for the freedom to 
say what the speaker thought, but for freedom to 
say it anywhere and to anybody. They took no 
account of the fact that an envenomed point of 
view, an indecent picture, can live on in the mind 
and fester there, as poisonous and fatal as a bullet 
in the body. No society in which the impression- 
ability of the young is at the mercy of the ignorant 
or vicious can in any sense be said to be "free." 
The right to arrive at reasonable years with an un- 
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violated mind is as fundamental as any human right 
can ever be. 

Nor is there anything undemocratic in the idea of 
censorship. Any stranger to democracy, visiting our 
planet, might easily conclude that a democracy is a 
form of government in which the individual suffers 
the greatest amount of restriction for the good of 
the whole. In cities of the United States he would 
not be permitted to cross the street without being 
censored by the traffic officer; he could not spit, nor 
smoke, nor dispose of his garbage as he pleased. He 
could not beat his children or abuse his wife — ^much 
less his horse — or manage his own illness if it hap- 
pened to be from a contagious disease. And he 
would find the people of the United States not only 
submitting themselves to this kind of censorship, 
but priding themselves upon it. 

In the last two or three years we have begun to 
censor the almost sacred right of "business" to sell 
anything it pleased for whatever it could get. We 
no longer permit patent medicines to be advertised 
for what they are not, and we require foods to be 
truthfully labeled. Doctors are obliged to have di- 
plomas and teachers must be certificated. But we 
are still very reluctant to require any certification of 
ideas. We have not yet accepted the idea of the ex- 
pert in human behavior. 

The growth of censorship in sanitation and food 
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stuffs is the measure of our confidence in experts in 
these fields. Every man cannot be a food expert, 
but he clearly recognizes that there is such a thing 
as expert analysis of tinned beef or alleged apple 
jelly. He recognizes it as one of the things he has a 
right to expect of his government, that it should pro- 
tect his interest in foods and drugs. But he protests 
against the extension of this kind of supervision over 
the material from which he makes up his opinions. 

There are two good reasons for this: first, the 
danger that censorship of thought-stuff may not be 
disinterested; and second, the probability of its not 
being expert. Many people — and in particular the 
free speech advocates — are quite honest in beheving 
that there is no absolute criterion of human conduct. 
This is very unlikely to be the case. It is impossi- 
ble to think of a hole in the universe, and if human 
conduct does not proceed by law as the rest of the 
universe does, then there is a flaw in the structure of 
things which will one day bring it all crashing about 
us. 

The probabilities are that morality and success are 
as solid and realizable as anything else; the difficulty 
lies in our not understanding just what morality and 
success really are. Because we have not agreed as 
to what they are, we must leave open every avenue, 
miss no possible rightness even at the expense of in- 
cluding things that turn out finally to be wrong. 
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Free speech is not a right; it is a precaution. You 
have really no more right to turn loose a bad idea in 
the world than you have to leave an open cess-pool; 
but until expertness in ideas is established, you have 
the privilege of speech, subject to other people's free- 
dom of impression. 

§ 

It is astonishing to find how many things that we 
have raised to the dignity of political theory are 
really only questions of good breeding. Good breed- 
ing is the sum of human experience as to the best 
way of handling human situations. It is the prac- 
tice of the art of conducting every situation so that 
everybody concerned in it will get the best out of 
that situation. If we stopped talking about free 
speech as an abstract right, and looked upon it as a 
way of getting along decently with ourselves, we 
should have much less difficulty. 

If our political practices had not been made for us 
exclusively by men, we shoidd have found this out 
long ago. Men think of good breeding as manners; 
women know it for a manner of attaining spiritual 
democracy. If we practiced good breeding in our 
speaking and writing, then no criticism of the Gov- 
ernment would be made except by people who were 
expert in the matter under discussion, and every 
criticism would be made constructive. We should 
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not only be told that the thing had been done wrong, 
but we should have some notion of how to do it 
right. And if it came to a diflference between ex- 
perts, that at least would not be a new situation! 

But the moment censorship departs ever so slight- 
ly from its business of informing the people, and be- 
gins to present facts and situations only in lights 
which are favorable to particular parties, then no 
matter how competent that government is, and how 
much it has the confidence of the people, it begins to 
infringe on democracy. Because democracy does 
not mean that any man's opinion is just as good as 
another's. It means that it is just as good for one 
man as for another to express his opinion. Better 
for a man to express an honestly mistaken opinion 
than to have a ready-made good opinion forced upon 
him. Democracy may be wrong about this, but it is 
founded on the faith that a better kind of man is 
produced by free thinking. 

§ 
Until the late war the American institution of free 

speech was not seriously threatened. But with the 

war, issuing from Europe as the war did, a new 

method of handling public opinion came into use, a 

method that menaced much more than our liberty 

of expression, one that subtly and on the highest 

ground, corrupted and overthrew our whole liberty 

of impression. This was the method of "propa- 
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ganda." War aims were set forth in the spirit and 
in the very terms of the commercial advertisers; war 
needs were driven along the familiar track worn 
deep into the American mind by the spring tonic 
and the talking-machine. "Drives" were substi- 
tuted for spontaneous movements, and the minds of 
the public shepherded rather than inspired. This is 
what has happened to Germany, the worst atrocity 
of the war. They had no freedom of impression. 
Their minds were blown hot and cold by the breath 
of their government. 

But it is only fair to state this as something that 
met almost no opposition from the American people. 
The suppression of opinion thought to be unfriendly 
to our and Allied interests, was practically volun- 
tary. Writers ceased to write what was in their 
souls, and wrote what was asked for by Washington. 
For the time, at least, the soul of the American peo- 
pie lay Ump in the hands of its Government. 

The result has been that the power to aflFect opin- 
ion has passed into the control of groups able to any 
extent to command the public Press. Since the 
American Press was already thoroughly commer- 
cialized, political news has now about the same stat- 
us as soap or automobiles. The situation is rendered 
even more menacing by the fine names of patriotism 
and social betterment under which news is colored 
and perverted. 
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While the whole movement toward propaganda is 
prompted by the spiritual passion for alikeness, 
which it was the early hope of Democracy to attain, 
and which now looks so deadly to still higher hopes 
of creativeness, it is also close akin to the American 
love of advertising. It is not imposed upon us by the 
"powers," political or financial. It is something we 
have imposed upon ourselves by our appetite for 
being played upon, for being stroked and enter- 
tained. It is made more possible by our prevailing 
taste in fiction and drama for the "happy ending" 
regardless of whether or not it is the logical or the 
true ending. 

There is no doubt that the American people as a 
whole wish to hear what they wish to hear. Just as 
our individual economic lives are nearly paralyzed 
by the enormous increase of the price of every arti- 
cle we buy by the added cost of persuading ourselves 
to buy it, so all our political thinking staggers along 
under the exjtra weight of "propaganda." It is now 
very difficult for the average citizen to distinguish 
the facts of a political issue from the effect desired 
to be produced by the way in which those facts are 
stated. 

The effect of such a surrender of our freedom of 
impression may be far reaching and fatal to our best 
ideals of Democracy. Actually the situation is not 
observed to spring from any suppression of the free- 
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dom of statement. But it makes such suppression 
possible by creating a situation in which we grow 
accustomed to hearing only what is agreeable to us 
to think. The disposition to persecute the unpleas- 
ing utterance is the second stage of a national habit 
—in art and drama and fiction— of "knowing what 
we like," without reference to truth and actuaKty. 

§ 
The object of commercial advertising is to **sell 

the goods" without thinking very much about what 

happens to the buyer in the process. If commercial 

forms of propaganda were necessary to swing the 

country into war, then it is because as a people we 

respond more quickly to advertising than to any 

other stimulus. 

This is a very damaging confession. It is the 
same as saying that the incentive to high and noble 
and world-embracing activities is not inside of us 
but outside. 

We have seen how art and literature relate them- 
selves to our social judgments. We are now realiz- 
ing that, as they are used in the presentation of po- 
litical news, they become the determining factors in 
political decisions. This makes it all the more im- 
portant that we should understand them and dis- 
criminate between the art which reveals truth and 
the art-craft which disguises the fact until truth is 
no longer discoverable. 
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This raises the question whether or not News, by 
which we mean the daily procession of events, has 
not a more important place in modem civilization 
than we have yet given it. We have recognized 
food, clothing, housing as primary factors in all 
forms of civilization. Within the last three hun- 
dred years we have admitted transportation as a 
primary item in social organization. It seems prob- 
able that we shall next, and as an indispensable fac- 
tor in internationalization, admit News. 

Already food and clothing are enormously aflEected 
by world news — drouth in India, boll-weevil in the 
South, foot-and-mouth disease in Australia. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that there is no extensive profiteering 
in these things, except where there is previous prof- 
iteering in news about them. 

Deaths of kings, revolutions and wars, as they are 
reported to us, aflfect our politics. And the manner 
in which all theiie things are presented may so affect 
our thinking that we shall make fatal mistakes in 
dealing with them. No two or three nations can be 
expected to come together efficiently on any issue 
when they have two or three contradicting reports 
of the facts out of which the issue arises. Interna- 
tionalization of news then becomes a prime factor in 
the production of international harmony. 

Something of the kind will have to be worked out 
on an adequate scale within the next decade. But 
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no graver mistake could be made by the young citi- 
zen than to defer his own part in freeing the news 
of the world from **propaganda." In view of its 
source in individual psychology, it becomes indis- 
pensable for our part to educate ourselves to accept 
without loss of poise, the possibility of afifairs turn- 
ing out to be very diflFerent from what we have al- 
ways thought them. 
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PUBLIC spirit, the extension of social awareness 
to include all the members of a political group, 
is achieved only by time and pains. We have still 
among us a few of the old type of public characters 
who imagine public spirit to consist in a diffused 
sentiment of benevolence carried abroad on the 
wings of oratory. And on the other hand, we have 
young people devoting themselves to public-spirited- 
ness as a profession, through years of social service 
and attendance on classes where its theory is dis- 
cussed. 

The practical foundation of social awareness would 
seem to be established by wide social contacts. But 
there must also be a quality of mind involved, since 
nowhere have we a civilized state or nation equally 
conscious of all its elements. When, for example, 
the fabric of awareness is stretched to take in on the 
one side the congenitally defective, it falls short on 
the other, of the exceptionally gifted. We have 
schools for backward children and cripples but none 
for geniuses. In an American Indian tribe, in times 
of food shortage, the very old are first dropped out 
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of the count, then the infirm and the unproductive. 
These are the classes for which the American State 
provides well-kept institutions and asylums. But 
in all our great cities sound and well-bom children 
are stunted of their growth, and even die for lack of 
food. The Indian, however, has the advantage of 
having all the members of his group within his ken. 
He discriminates on the basis of personal knowledge. 
In the civilized state of today, the complication of 
group within group, and the multiplication of modes 
of living, is such that the average mind cannot take 
it in. The eflfective classes, those who are removed 
a little from the bone of hunger, provide for the con- 
tingencies within their experience. They are as like- 
ly as anybody to have infirm and defective mem- 
bers, and themselves to need protection from the 
criminal and the insane. 

But strikes, fines, forced unemployment, injurious 
trades, continuous food shortage, are practically out- 
side their experience. Even when in times of war or 
great natural disaster, the two extremes of society 
through their mutual dependence tend to cohere, the 
movement is exclusive rather than inclusive, labor 
and capital combining against the middle classes. 
As if the ability to be fully aware of fashions of liv- 
ing different from our own, were naturally limited 
like the mathematical faculty. The search for a po- 
litical common denominator is as complicated a per- 
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fonnance as trying to extract the cube root of three 
thousand and eighty-seven in your head. Just as 
there are tribes who can count only ten fingers and 
ten toes, and possible tens of these, so there are so- 
cial groups that can take in nothiiig not related to 
the body of their experience. 

The limitation of the social outlook by a four- 
thousand-year-old food prejudice, or the things a 
gentleman will not say in the presence of a lady, is 
one of the curiosities of human psychology. But 
the whole modem technique of social welfare has 
grown up out of the realization that people are more 
divided by these things than by any hostile inten- 
tion. In this new science of welfare it is assumed 
that there is a rectifying principle in the human spir- 
it. The disposition to save ourselves from political 
disaster is as natural as ijie instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. And cure of social evil is often effected simply 
by bringing the evil condition into the field of social 
awareness. If one really wishes to stop the wearing 
of breasts and wings on ladies' hats, it is only neces- 
sary to contrive that a few birds shall be publicly 
slaughtered, preferably by the ladies ! To insure the 
best conditions for factory workers, we have to dem- 
onstrate, for the factory owner, the direct structural 
relation between light and air and the factory out- 
put. 

It is quite possible that the entire problem of sor 
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ciety's never having food enough, or clothes enough, 
or adequate housing, is owing more to our failure to 
realize that this is the case, than to any inadequacy 
of production. The moment we begin to have 
enough of these things for ourselves, we move, sym- 
pathetically as well as bodily, out of the neighbor- 
hood of perpetual lack. Any reliable diagnosis or 
poverty depends on our being able to move, sym- 
pathetically, back. The social expert is now a fea- 
ture of our political life. But even to appreciate the 
conclusions of experts and to discriminate between 
their recommendations, it is important for the pri- 
vate citizen to have a wide acquaintance with living 
conditions. 

At the very least, this involves the personal ex- 
ploration of some other manner of life than your 
own. This is not easy for women who, through the 
long inheritance of ladyhood, conditioned largely by 
the number of things they might not do, are predis- 
posed to selected experience. Though we officially 
repudiate it by giving women the vote, the idea that 
a woman's value to society is increased by limiting 
her social experience to soft and pleasant phases is 
unconsciously a factor in the training of young 
women. 

An ideal state would no doubt recognize the need 
of social experience as a part of legitimate prepara- 
tion for citizenship. One can imagine such a thing 
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as a young citizen draft, working out its traditional 
three years in public service chosen to give the great- 
est possible range of awareness. As a substitute for 
citizen training, the opportunities offered by the set- 
tlement house, the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Women's Trade Union League, rein- 
forced by all manner of neighborhood associations 
and local welfare clubs, seems meager enough. Yet 
all of them are important in so far as they provide 
openings for entering without aflfectation into view- 
points other than our own. They have come to be 
recognized centers of awareness from which are drawn 
inescapable conclusions as to what it really means to 
the rest of us to have any considerable class of citi- 
zens with never quite enough to eat, and sleeping 
four in a bed. To be acquainted at first hand with 
poverty, to measure the industrial outlook with our 
own breast and arm, is inseparable from any well 
thought out preparation for citizenship. 

§ 

It is unfortunate that in America we have gener- 
ally cut ourselves oflf from the use of the novel as 
an aid to social extension, by declining to like any 
sort of fiction that does not take its color from our 
own point of view. Within a generation of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, which went so far to prove that fiction 
is the only form of statement which carries convic- 
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tion widely and long, we have abandoned the idea of 
literature as a source and expression of social vital- 
ity. It is all part of our American use of art as an 
anodyne rather than a tonic, a camouflage of reality. 
A good novel that can be entered into as an experi- 
ence is worth a year of such social experiment as is 
open to the average private citizen. But good nov- 
els will be rare so long as what we definitely require 
of the novelist is to come between us and experience, 
a soundless, deadening drift. It is one of our liter- 
ary conventions that the novel of today be occupied 
with the rosy gospel of cheer; but there is always 
the suspicion attached to deliberate cheeriness, that 
it is a sort of whistling to keep your courage up. 
One suspects, indeed, that the prevalence of the 
"glad" school of fiction in America is owing to an 
uneasy sense that if we once looked straight into 
the reality of contemporaneous life, we might have 
to do something about it. This is so likely to be the 
case, that the degree to which you find the rose-red 
glow indispensable to your enjoyment of fiction 
may well serve as a criterion of your social state. 
Whether or not you have the opportunity and the 
keenness of sight to look through the inadequacies 
of political organization into the plain human situa- 
tion, it is important that you should, at least, not 
fear to look. If you find yourself flinching from any 
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logical conclusion of the policies you profess, depend 
upon it, either you or your conclusion is unsound. 

§ 

Feeling out your private reaction to living condi- 
tions, by whatever method, is an indispensable pref- 
ace to the choice of political affliations. All along 
the front of civilization innumerable tiny wavelets 
run up the coast of the future and are drawn back 
into the advancing tide. "Parties," "movements," 
"causes," are all rooted in the social nature of man. 
It is said that no astronomer is sure that he has 
seen a new star until it has been located by some 
other observer of the heavens. There is probably 
more m this than just the need of professional con- 
firmation. The concentrated, electrified attention of 
very many minds is necessary to bring a new polit- 
ical ideal into the field of political action. For new 
ideals are like the tree of the old story, so tall that 
it takes two men to see to the top. No movement 
worthy oif the unified eflfort of society can ever lie 
wholly within the range even of a single generation. 

It is important to all-round citizenship that you 
lend yourself to other causes than those that take 
light from your daily life. To work only for and 
within the group closest to your private interests is 
to foster class interests and class point of view. One 
of the best ways of enlarging your social horizon is 
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to give yourself heartily to some movement which 
is only related to you through your interest in the 
good of the whole. The best criterion of your choice 
of a cause would be the contribution you have to 

 

make to that cause rather than the personal benefit 
to be derived. Only the unusual individual can af- 
ford to give the whole of his life and thought to one 
political purpose, or to one expression of it. There 
is, of course, the alternative of making no choice at 
all, waiting to be dragged up the shore by some deep 
ploughing billow of revolution, along with an un- 
comfortable amount of weed and sand. Except that 
the will of youth i& naturally toward self-determin- 
ing activity, there would always be this danger in 
democracies. 

The test of the validity of any political movement 
is in its conformity to life, to the principle of growth, 
and change. It must have roots. At the very first 
bid for our franchise, it must show a fruit-bearing 
stem and a growing tip which pushes aside the clod 
and turns every way for warmth and light. At the 
next, it must be able to present itself as an extension 
of something already in the social consciousness. It 
may call for an absolutely untried experiment, it 
may even involve the overthrow of long established 
modes of expression, but its fibers must be discover- 
able centuries deep in our psychology. With what- 
ever change of political perspective, the new move- 
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ment must carry us, in an ascending order, to a 
given arc of the social spiral. 

The movement of wage labor toward profit-shar- 
ing, for instance, has all the marks of a genuine po- 
litical progression. It is rooted in the primitive 
communism of the hunt; it is a re-statement of the 
ancient land and sea-faring foray, with its equitable 
division of the spoil; it incorporates the best ele- 
ments of the trade guilds, the dighity of trade and 
the pride of workmanship, which our modem indus- 
trial system has so nearly lost. Finally, it repre- 
sents, in all its circuitous phases, a general improve- 
ment in the rating and environment of labor. Prof- 
it-sharing may not be the best way of solving the 
problem of modem industry, it may even bring in 
its train other problems not less acute and disturb- 
ing. But it is at least a valid political adventure, to 
which the sincere soul may commit its enthusiasm 
without fear that time and the future will prove 
him foolish. 

Even more could be said for the movement to 
endow matemity, which develops in mothers* allow- 
ances and dependent children acts. This is a prac- 
tical renewal of the ancient tribal rule of "women 
and children first," a re-statement of the predous- 
ness of women in terms of social service. It is 
the modem fruit o^ all the fine, vague things that 
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prompted men to chivalry and mother-worship, the 
cult of Demeter and the Madonna. 

On the other hand, the movement toward polyg- 
amy discernible in Central Europe, condemns it- 
self on the same sort of showing. Even accepting 
the theory of the development of society from the 
forndess herd, and making the family xmit the sec- 
ond rather than the first phase of social life, the as- 
cending progression has invariably been away from 
polygamy. Where it has re-entered the social scene, 
it has been at periods of the greatest national deple- 
tion. After war, polygamy has been accepted as an 
expedient by the dominant races, but never as a so- 
lution. All the forward nations have experienced it 
at some time in their history, only to discard it upon 
recovery of the equilibrium of population. Always 
its reappearance has been followed by the depression 
of human values, the lessening of the dignity of 
womanhood and the retention in the national organ- 
ization of slavery or slave-making caste. The na- 
tions that have institutionalized polygamy are the 
nations that have lost step. 



This is what we mean by the use of history as an 
aid to political decision. It is in the nature of any 
living issue that, like life, it should possess great 
flexibility. Any movement which has for its objec- 
tive a shape of social fixity, may be regarded with 
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liberal distrust. Any movement which assumes that 
it is the "be all and end all" of social unrest adver- 
tises itself as a point beyond which no growth takes 
place. Though it may, in spite of all its followers 
say of it, be a live issue, the blind leading the blind 
are not more likely to fall into the ditch than are 
the advocates of an absolute social solution. 

This dream of a stabilized society is the ghost of 
man's ancient fear, when he woke first out of com- 
fortable animal security, and found the future, ter- 
rible with the threat of unknowability, beside him. 
To get the place tidied up, everything named and 
rendered soUd and stationary, has been, ever since, 
his urgent and unsuccessful business. Like the 
sheep, man has taken on from his first venture in 
life, associations of stability. To this day, lost 
sheep in the mountains will travel until they find a 
clifif or a boulder which quickens the old complex 
bred in them in the stone caves where man first 
domesticated them some two hundred and fifty 
thousand years ago, and there they will linger in the 
false association of security until hunger or the wolf 
finds them. So, to this day, little flocks of men are 
always splitting oflf from the main group into rock- 
hard enclosures of the absolute. All the coast of 
progress is lined with back-waters of political inven- 
tion, sometimes under the name of religion and 
sometimes of social polity, mantling with the scum 
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of oblivion at best, and at the worst, breeding nox- 
ious insects and pestilence. 

But in avoiding movements that seek an impossi- 
ble permanence of form, one must not fall into the 
error of attaching importance to mere formlessness. 
The tendency of natural growth is always toward 
form, but form without fixity, the flowing shape of a 
fountain, of an elm tree, infinitely variable and airy 
and recognizable. The beauty of the flower or the 
frost on the pane is the beauty of order and or- 
ganization; losing that, they become mist and dust 
again. 

The natural method of outworn social habits is to 
wither and drop away like last year's leaves. But 
in complicated civilizations like ours, custom may be 
so woven into the texture of law and property that 
skillful pruning is necessary to development. The 
difference between upward evolution and social dis- 
integration is that the latter produces no form or 
order. The social impulse is creative, like the im- 
pulse of architecture and music; it moves always to 
build and rebuild. The whole art of statesmanship 
is in the choice of forms in advance of the national 
need. 

§ 

If all or any of these things are too hard for you, 
there is the final resort of selecting your cause by 
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the quality of its adherents. Not that you will not 
always find undesirable kinds, the fragmentary and 
footless, carried like weed upon the tide; but it is 
important that there should be some doers among 
them. 

Political policies of national magnitude cannot be 
illustrated by one or two or even a hundred of their 
followers, and yet their practicability needs continu- 
ally to be attested. Talk dissociated from accom- 
plishment limpens the fiber of the mind. That is 
why professional agitators, pushed into executive 
p6sitions, are so invariably disappointing, and in 
their private capacities not always reliable. Their 
very trumpet quality, sounding high and enduring 
things at times, lays them open to be played upon 
by other aims tha^ the betterment of society. Like 
a public drinking-cup, it is possible for the profes- 
sional agitator to carry at the same time, fresh water 
and contamination. Distrust any cause that does 
not attract doers, people with acknowledged mas- 
tery in the technique of realizing a political theory 
in terms of daily life. No matter who bark for or 
against it, there is probably some meat in any sub- 
ject in which a man like Theodore Roosevelt sets 
the teeth of his mind. 

Few things are more important than this business 
of finding and keeping a sense of social direction. 
Something a little finer than intelligence goes to its 
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attainment, but intelligence must do its best. Rare 
souls like Abraham Lincoln are bom to it, fully 
oriented. But for the most of people it comes steal- 
ing insensibly, out of the use of history and great 
men and the touch-and-go of current events. When 
we say of national crises that they are "steadying,'^ 
we mean no more than that under the pressure of 
disaster the needle swings instinctive to its pole. We 
cease to argue, for the moment, whether there is a 
soul of life; we feel and know. 

What we know has been expressed for us with a 
singular unanimity of terms by many whose distinc- 
tion it has been to possess this poise and sureness. 
They call it co-operation with God. That was how 
Lincoln knew it. Carlyle drew the certainty of 
Power and Personality, active and interested in the 
affairs of men, out of history, and he was a very 
prophet among historians. H. G. Wells, who more 
than any other writer has handled the furniture of 
modern politics, and handled it more freely, discov- 
ers an Invisible King, much as one realizes the mas- 
ter of the house from living in his rooms. 

But it is unimportant what the thing is called; 
unimportant whether you like it or find it friendly 
to the survival of your type. The significant item is 
that great men and great times have always come to 
this sense of God standing within the shadow of the 
future and directing the course of events. This is 
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not a figure of speech, but an expression of reality 
in human experience. The worst politics the world 
has ever known came at a time when we thought of 
God not as present in the affairs of men, but afar 
oflF in some barely attainable Heaven. It is a ques- 
tion if politics are ever so much concerned with 
things of the intelligence and what we call material 
considerations, as with that other most subtle class 
of experiences known as spiritual perceptions, the 
conviction of things not seen. At any rate, men 
have not found any finer cause to die for than poli- 
tics, for the right of the people to arrange their own 
methods of living together. 

Rereading the arguments which preceded our 
great civil conflict, one is astonished to see that by 
far the most "practical" appear to be on the side 
of slavery. But if the Abolitionists had fewer argu- 
ments, it is because they needed fewer, abounding as 
they did in conviction. The instinct of a new social 
order burned in them, as one of his countrymen said 
that the instinct of a new continent burned in Co- 
lumbus. Arguments are for the people who do not 
see. That is why even the arguments which win a 
cause are often found afterward to be mistaken. 
What people are seeking with all their talk, is a me- 
dium of communication by which high spiritual per- 
ceptions may be transmitted to the majority. Joan's 
Voices got her believed in France, because in those 
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days Voices were an argument. It was still possi- 
ble, to the general mind, for saints and angels to 
walk the earth and talk with men. 

All these things are important because they have 
to do with instincts, and they tend to show that 
man has a very profound instinct to find purpose 
and tendency in the social drift. The higher the 
point from which the procession of human history is 
viewed, the more the discoverable trend is affirmed. 
This, if true, is at once the explanation and the con- 
solation of our failure to find a fixed order of politics. 
It gives us, rather, a larger security than we dreamed. 
In place of the little certainty of the ant and the 
bee, we have the sureness of a planet in its course. 
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VI 

THOUGH we speak of politics as the technique 
of the social art, we are conscious of a narrower 
use of the word. In the language of the street, 
as the last stage of causes and movements on the 
way to becoming law, politics is the technique of 
political power. In this sense, as the mechanism by 
which party supremacy is arrived at and maintained, 
it is frequently spoken of as a thing unfit for 
women, which is probably true. 

Party politics is an expression, in groups of or- 
ganization, of the masculine temperament. Quite 
apart from any consideration of goodness or badness, 
it is characterized by so many exclusively masculine 
features that it must either continue to be exercised 
by men alone, or undergo a change of complexion on 
the admission of women to the Party. 

Although it is possible to take too seriously any 
one or all of the existing parties as you find them. 
Party is as fundamental a social unit and practically 
as inescapable, as the family. It is the spirit of the 
gang, the natural cohesion of youth in formless 
bands, taking shape around a dominant personality. 
It can be traced in the totemic group through the 
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secret society with its rituals, grips and signs, dram- 
atizing the relations of the group to some common 
concept of life and destiny. As a group expression 
of man's sense of Allness in an idea, the Party can 
never be grasped without understanding that de- 
mocracy has always meant something to men which 
it has yet to mean to women. 

The primitive gang is the earliest attempt of man 
to transcend his own limitations, toward the dimen- 
sions of the race. The soul of the race struggles to 
realize itself by means of party organization. The 
member of the boy gang rehearses his relation to the 
tribe; the tribe rehearses for the nation. After long 
experience of living together in nations, the world- 
soul is conceived. Party, therefore, is implicit in 
any aggregation of humans. It is naturally evoked 
around any live seed of social idealism, impregnating 
the whole body politic with its fire. Individuals be- 
come fused with the strength, the courage, the ex- 
altation, and — on occasion — the fear of the whole. 
The super-personality so brought to life is objectified 
in the person of the party chief. 

Party history has been the history of successive 
discoveries of the availability of the party group for 
political success. For a long time the party con- 
cerned itself only with establishing its leaders and 
platforms as a category of group ideals. Men died 
for a Montague or a Capulet for no reason except 
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that they found themselves making the Montague 
or the Capulet gesture. The Will to Power was 
satisfied by the postures of power, and nothing was 
distinguished between what really happened and 
what was felt about it. 

Even after the rise of democracy, party intelligence 
was chiefly occupied with theories and abstractions 
of government. The party organization depended 
for its vitality on party psychoses— the loud shout, 
the affirmation of party loyalty as a virtue, the re- 
inforcement of conviction by vilifying the opposition. 
The constitution of the Party was totemic; it repre- 
sented a common source for the point of view. You 
were a member of the Conservative or the Radical 
party as your temperament was conservative or 
radical. In early American politics, the advantage 
of filling public offices with party members did not 
at first appear. "To the party belong the spoils" 
was a late development. 

The enormous preoccupation of those times with 
such matters as Toryism and the tariflF would have 
to be counted as social waste, except for its being 
very little concerned with either Tories or tarilff. 
It was really a self-preserving effort to keep alive 
the instinct of togetherness, to stamp it awake out 
of its long sleep under autocracy. In the history of 
political invention, man's desire to make himself 
felt precedes the desire to make himself felt in a par- 
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ticular direction. What the gang primarily de- 
manded of a leader was that he should possess the 
ability to make them all seem less fragmentary. 
United to him by admiration, by interest and 
even by fear, they became eflfectual. It is probable 
that the first great men had no advantage at all, 
except that of being able to make the detached con- 
tributions of the group members cohere and to 
shine at any moment with its collective brilliancy. 

The process may still be seen going on, one man 
absorbing the ideas, the insight and aptitudes of his 
following, giving them back charged with person- 
ality which warms them with its ray. The pride of 
participation in the leader is the soul of party loyalty, 
and profit becomes a secondary consideration. 

We cannot get at this quality by calling it names. 
We cannot get at it at all, I think, except by writing 
it down among the primary impulses, along with the 
Will to Live and the Will to Make Live, as the Will 
to Power, the desire to make something happen. It 
is often possible to get the illusion of power by oppo- 
sition. This is the resort of social impotence. 
True political ascendency is attained by out-stating 
the earlier platform, by consolidating around the 
larger affirmation. The torchlight procession and 
the "planting" of candidatorial scandals began to go 
out of American politics as labor unions and social 
welfare began to come in. 
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Though in the early stages of society no objection 
was made to the organization of ideistic groups among 
women, the pull of party instinct was never strong 
enough to oppose the individualizing influence of 
the home. And if party spirit, the introactive, ex- 
clusive and inclusive impulse of the gang, was never 
so marked a feature of woman's psychology in 
the beginning, how much less now, when men have 
made of politics a field in which to exercise the 
whole range of masculine instincts. 

In America, party politics has been emotional, 
not to say orgiastic, in proportion as our culture has 
been provincial, and our industry drab and flat. 
Where there is no art by which a communal idealism 
may be made objective, there is nothing but oratory 
and much running to and fro. As the business of 
making a living has become more straitened and 
monotonous, man has made of the strategies and 
surprises of party politics a substitute for adventure, 
a mimicry of the chase, a temporary recurrent re- 
lease from social isolation. 

None of these things are native to the genius of 
woman. The fear that her admission to what is 
called practical politics, will leave it poorer for men 
by the elimination of their special kind of together- 
ness, is not without foundation. The sudden rise 
of woman suffrage in warring countries is largely 
accounted for by the instinctive abandonment by 
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men of a field made to seem narrow by the more 
dramatic activities of battle. The extent to which 
women can retain in their own hands the local ma- 
chinery for regulating the small business of living, 
is going to be directly in proportion as the returning 
soldiery can be released into the larger fields of 
creative engineering and world politics. 

§ 

It would be a mistake for women to discard party 
simply because it is not instinctive in the feminine 
temperament. All that is necessary is to discrimi- 
nate between what is democratizing in party politics, 
and what is merely the mode of masculine expression. 
We failed to do that when we imagined that politics 
could be made sound by putting only "good" men 
into oflSce. The real connective tissue of Party is 
not ethics but psychics. Not any kind of badness or 
goodness, but the organization of the Will to Power 
around a personality, is the magnetic center of party 
politics; not the less magnetic and forceful when it 
produces those offences which go by the general 
name of political corruption. 

This term, political corruption, is undescriptive. 
The politics of a country can only be base when the 
mass of the people live together basely, basely en- 
grossed with personal interests, basely devoted to 
the rosy, the obviously complacent, basely afraid 
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of movement and change. Plain badness, such as 
bribery, theft and "graft" occur in all human ac- 
tivities. Their excessive appearance in the field 
of public affairs is a symptom of deadened areas of 
social awareness. Cease to know how the water 
and lighting of your community are handled, how 
your milk comes in and your garbage goes out, and 
you very shortly hear the blue flies of political profit- 
eering buzzing in the obscurity. 

But it is not the moral lapses of individual politi- 
cians that prevent the party from its business of 
expressing the will and the desires of society. Nor is 
the cure of party evils to be effected by bringing to 
bear on them a superior moral character. What is 
wanted is a superior quality of social thinking. 
Otherwise the women voters will find themselves in 
the situation of the "muck-raked" politicians of 
ten years ago, pathetically offering the unimpeach- 
able conduct of their private business and their 
domestic virtues, to offset the charge of political 
corruption. 

The final revelation of our muck-raking episode 
was not ethical but methodical. It all went to show 
that the pattern of government is overlaid by another 
pattern of personality. A "boss" was discovered to 
be a member of any group who possessed in an un- 
usual degree the faculty of potentializing his follow- 
ing. His power is directly related to this faculty, 
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and has nothing to do with his moral — or immoral — 
use of it. 

Having provided us with the greatest possible num- 
ber of defamatory phrases for politicians, and taken 
them away again, the movement to penetrate to the 
sources of political dissatisfaction dropped. And 
there it stands, this curiously inconclusive muck- 
raking episode, like one of those ancient Roman 
Hermes, faces looking both ways, above an unfin- 
ished pillar of wood or stone. Legless and armless, 
it neither points nor leads* 

But to women, suddenly called upon to demon- 
strate their capacity for political responsibility 
through the party machine, the failure to finish out 
the figure appears as the failure of the masculine 
instinct. The muck-rakers, peering about the dark 
corners of party politics, were looking for something 
extra-human, something that could be described 
and destroyed. And all they found was man. 

They found men becoming bosses by their power 
of consolidating the wills and the desires of their 
"ring." But they found no other mark by which a 
boss could be knowh. There were honest bosses 
and corrupt bosses, and there were bosses. Some 
attention was given to establishing a criterion of 
what was and was not desirable in a boss, an under- 
taking from which the leaders of the movement 
early and frankly retired. Bossism was accepted as 
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intrinsic in human nature and inseparable from hu- 
man affairs. 

If you read the literature of that time, you will 
find indications that the students of political cor- 
ruption were not altogether satisfied with this con- 
clusion. They took pains to assure the public that 
they did not feel themselves morally superior to the 
men they criticized. This was a way of stating what 
they felt without clearly seeing that the evils of boss- 
ism were much more in man-nature than human na- 
ture. At that time we had not suflScient acquaint- 
ance with the political methods of women to make 
the distinction. 

American women, though they have scarcely been 
oflScially admitted to politics, are not altogether 
without political experience. There are in this coun- 
try nearly ten million women, federated and affili- 
ated in various organizations for social welfare. 
Some of these organizations have histories of half a 
century of accomplishment. The principle of polit- 
ical leadership is well understood and successfully 
practiced by them. There are leaders of women, 
highly energized centers of uplift, and leaders who 
are highly energized without being at all times wise 
and advantageous to the Cause. But there is no 
woman in high place who is neither one thing nor 
the other. 

I suppose that I have met practically all the wom- 
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en who have been elected by women to positions of 
importance in national welfare. I do not know one 
who is not herself a figure of achievement, fertile 
and polarizing to other minds. And I know many 
men who have been elected by other men to posi- 
tions of national importance, who are wordy, vain 
and sterile. This is one of the commonplaces of our 
political life. We have these men in Congress, in 
Cabinets, we have come dangerously near to having 
them in the Presidential chair. There is no com- 
munity so small that it does not have its prototype 
of the professional politician, handed about from 
office to office, with no discoverable qualifications 
except his politic relations to other men. The situa- 
tion is all in that word politic. Which does not 
mean, as it should by derivation, skilled in social 
craft, but skilled in the art of making on other men 
an impression favorable to its interest. All the lanes 
and highways of political administration are clogged 
with such figures, sustained there not by anything 
that they have done, but by something that they 
have been able to make voters feel about them. 

Out of man's untutored instinct and his past, 
there is this mist of party emotion going up forever 
between his political intelligence and his political 
intention. For the majority of men, consciously or 
not, a political campaign is an indulgence, a rehearsal 
of suppressed gang instincts, peculiar to the male 
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experience. Successful party campaigners are those 
who can best play upon the latent mob psychoses, 
which come oflFering themselves gladly to his 
hand. 

I have said that this flotation of a public charac- 
ter by means of his personal reaction does not occur 
among women. Certainly not in respect to other 
women. If one looked for a sweeping generalization 
of the difference of approach by men and women to 
social experiences, it could be found in the superior 
detachability of women. They have a steadier dis- 
crimination between the social objective and the in- 
cidents of achievement. Women are rounder than 
men, spiritually more affirmed, never so at the mercy 
of the mob-mind. Oratory, which is a powerful in- 
strument in the hands of the political entrepreneur^ 
is not a woman gift. Women speak movingly and 
to the point, but among themselves "spell-binding,'* 
that swathing of the intelligence in sooth-sounding 
sentences, does not often occur. 

Against the tendency of Party to slake itself with 
political postures and the spoils of power, women 
can with success oppose their native detachment. 
In local measures they have only to be true to their 
genius for the immediate and the specific, and they 
can point the index of the political dial. But it still 
remains to be seen whether, having emancipated 
themselves from sex traditionalism, they can stand 
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out against the pooh-bah traditionalism of party 
politics. 

It cannot be done by attributing to any one party 
the enfeeblement of national political action by "pol- 
itic** officials. Nor can we by any reconstruction 
of the frame of Government, prevent the drift of 
the politically inept toward public office. Doubt- 
less the mechanism of the Government has to be re- 
shaped from time to time. Ours, having been or- 
ganized by men exclusively for the use of men, will 
require some adjustment to its extended use by 
women. But party politics is a product not so much 
of men, as of man-mindedness. We can get at it at 
its highest point, by understanding that the early 
phases of the gang were religious. Party ritual was 
the expression of the things in man's social experi- 
ence which transcended his power of speech. Much 
of the Governmental red tape of which we complain 
without being able to rid ourselves is desiccated 
tribal ritual. It can no more be got rid of by men 
alone than an ear of com can strip itself of its own 
husks. Here the best service of women to politics 
is in the maintenance of a certain aloofness. 

There are several questions that one has a right to 
ask of a political leader, besides the question of his 
being seriously committed to the question in hand. 
We may ask what vision there is in him, whether it 
is solid, realizable, the veritable landscape of the 
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future. Or is it one of those strange mirages which 
float on the mind's eye, the refraction of some ob- 
scure trait of personality? We have to ask of his 
greatness, whether it is of that second order, which 
consists in seeing greatly the thing to be done, with- 
out the ability to draw around him g;reat men to do 
it. But of his private character the only thing that 
may be justly asked is, whether there is anything in 
it which would defeat the purpose for which he may 
be elected. To attempt to measure public men by 
the criterion of woman virtue is to repeat the enor- 
mity of man's waste of woman, by his refusing to 
take into social consideration any of her capacities 
which do not appeal to his private interest in her. 

Woman suffrage is woman's denial of the idea that 
her place and function in society is in any way or 
particular established by what men feel about her. 
It aflBrms, so far as it concerns her sex, that woman- 
hood and motherhood have definite, geometric values 
which are obscured rather than enhanced by all this 
confused and cloudy sentiment. The ballot has been 
sought as a repudiation of the whole method of at- 
tempting to insure social progress by merely pro- 
ducing an effect. But women have been mistaken 
in thinking that the demand which men make to 
have an effect produced on themselves, is made only 
on women. What they have now to face is the stul- 
tification of politics through the personal influence of 
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men on other men. Women have hoped to escape 
into polities out of the stuflfy atmosphere of bed- 
room and kitchen, into a cool and ordered place, 
only to be astonished at the rather general masculine 
inability to discriminate between the candidate's 
personality and his capacity for specific social gains. 

And yet, just this situation must be met and over- 
come if we are to establish any criterion between the 
best and the not best, or, in the common phrase, be- 
tween honest politics and corrupt politics. I think 
that the leaders of the muck-raking episode — which 
we have to go back to as the last one which definite- 
ly enlarged our political outlook — realized that the 
"mvisible government" was not deliberately maUgn. 
What they did not see was that it was mannish. 

Given a man-made institution, working exclusive- 
ly in the stuff of the masculine temperament, I do 
not see what other pattern could be produced. Spin- 
ning between his tendency toward high individual 
variation and his gang instinct — voluntary surren- 
der to a dominant personality, alternating with pe- 
riods of violent recovery — this is the orbit which 
man repeats in every history key. 

On the other hand, we have the experimental fam- 
ily type of organization which is woman's contribu- 
tion. She made it out of her physical limitations 
and the necessities of her young. The state, the na- 
tion, is an attempt to stabilize society by combining 
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the best features of both types. The party is man's 
personal instrument, and the worst thing about it is 
its excess of mannishness. 



Much of the general unsatisfactoriness of our pol- 
ities is traceable to our Government's being founded 
on two general ideas, neither of which is now true. 
The jBrst one was that the energizing centers of po- 
litical life coincide with party and political offices. 
When we found by experience that they did not, we 
spent a great deal of time trying to put the men 
who represented the real centers of social energy 
into office. Most of our political reforms in the 
past were of just this character. But the eflFort has 
now so broken down that it is a question whether 
our chief political error is not in thinking that polit- 
ical leaders ought to be party men. 

Political ideas and movements seldom do develop 
within a party. They originate in experience, are 
mobilized by a free press, and frequently come to 
issue without ever being adopted by any recognized 
party. The woman suffrage movement lived and 
grew for nearly forty years, and was only taken on 
by existing parties after its success was assured. 

The introduction of a new temperamental bias 
into politics in the woman vote, the direct applica- 
tion of public opinion to public affairs by means of 
the initiative, referendum and recall, all indicate 
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the decay of the party as an institution. At this 
hour, it is not even necessary, to be helpful, to de- 
scribe the platforms of existing parties. Not that 
aggregations of voters may not survive the present 
stress, under banners nominally Democratic, or So- 
cialist or Republican. It is written on the walls of 
the world's capitols, however, that they can only 
survive by becoming something other and more 
adaptive than that which any one of those names at 
present implies. 

The other early political assumption which was 
more extensively altered by the war than any other, 
was the idea which, in 1776, had the force of experi- 
ence, that government was something that was set 
over the people. It had to be watched constantly 
to see that it did not impose. One of the objects of 
the framers of the Constitution was to invent a sys- 
tem of checks and restrictions by which the diflfer- 
ent departments of the Government could watch 
one another. 

The result was that they succeeded only in mak- 
ing it very inconvenient to get anything done. The 
need developed by the war for getting things done 
quickly has made it necessary to revise the mecha- 
nism of the Government, to make it more harmoni- 
ous with the new idea about it, the idea of govern- 
ment as an expression of social consent. We may 
expect very shortly to be confronted with measures 
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extensively altering the relations of the legislative 
and executive departments at Washington. It is all 
part of the growing understanding of society as 
something that moves and grows. 

Many other of our early inventions are quite as 
much in need of remodelling. One of them is 
the separate State. The idea of federated political 
groups is sound. It grows out of the differences in 
living conditions dependent on geography, soil and 
climate and the procession of harvests. The diffi- 
culty about our States is that their divisions are ar- 
tificial. We have too many, and with no good rea- 
son for their being in that particular place. Depend 
upon it, anything political which does not grow from 
some sound root in the earth is out of place. 

All these lesser artificially divided groups are ex- 
pensive to maintain and clumsy to handle. That 
is why the Federal Banking System ignores the 
State boundaries, and divides into twelve districts, 
each district representing what might be called a 
distinct culture. That is, it represents a distinct 
group of natural factors which call for different ways 
of being lived with, the New England culture, the 
Ohio Valley culture, the Pacific Coast culture, and 
all the rest. 

It would be a great saving if all our secondary 
politics could follow some such natural grouping. 
The state organizations are very much tied up with 
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history and property interests, so that it will require 
all the fluency we have gained through war to re- 
group them. Method, however, is unimportant; it 
is the principle of distribution to which I wish to 
call attention. 

Just as the center of political energy is in the person 
who is able to make them cohere, so the natural cen- 
ter of political organization can always be found in 
the conditions that enable people to live. States 
or governments of whatever kind should be re- 
arranged around the four great social causatives, 
food, housing, clothing and transportation. These 
are the things that make one society differ from an- 
other. They are thfe criterions of suitability in the 
making of constitutions for states and nations. 
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NATIONALITY is the expression in political 
form of the temperament of a people made 
homogeneous by living in one place. The principle 
of national cohesion is very subtle. It is not the 
principle of race; one might say that race is the 
product of nationality, or that race becomes nation- 
ality by the process of living long enough in one 
environment. Every thousand years or so, new 
nations are made out of combinations of races, and 
out of the nationality so formed a new race 
arises. 

But a mere aggregation of people, even of the 
same race, is not a nation. There must be form and 
political consistency. It might be any of the forms 
we have discussed, but for a nation to have potency, 
that form must be the self-determined expression 
of the genius of the people. Nations cannot be 
made by conquest. Sometimes by long, forced 
coalitions, peoples not too unlike may become so 
welded that it is inexpedient to divide their political 
interests. Still, the Roman Empire, for all its yok- 
ing of kingdoms, never made a nation, and the 
power of Spain in Mexico produced nothing more 
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unified than a loose federation of tribal states. Even 
by conquest, it is difficult to make a nation against 
its will. All through Eiu*ope, in the midst of other 
states, lie fragments of dismembered nations like 
Poland and Bohemia, that need only a few drops 
of life-giving liberty to make them rise again, whole 
and sound. 

If self-determination is the factor that gives po- 
litical life to nations, it is the inter-actions of land 
and race that give them character. If this were 
not so, there would be no such thing as nationality 
in art. But this is the most indisputable thing about 
art, that it very definitely reflects not only the land 
from which it came, but the racial strains through 
which it reaches us. Negro music in Africa is one 
thing, and music made by negroes in America is 
another, just as Anglo-Saxon politics in Australia is 
different from Anglo-Saxon politics in England. 

Where two or three races have successively oc- 
cupied the same land, they will plainly show in their 
art and policies the influence of the land, its color 
and contours, winds, mountains, climates. It is 
even possible to guess from the songs of an un- 
known country whether it is open desert or tree- 
covered, with sharp, heaven-climbing hills. Na- 
tionality is not a mere matter of boundaries or color 
on a map. It is an inescapable condition of men 
living on a varied and unequal earth. 
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No doubt the world would be a safer place to live 
in if it were all flat like a table and if its waters, in- 
stead of having to be bridged and sailed upon, were 
all gathered to one side. But it is apparently not 
in the nature of worlds to be flat. Neither is it in 
the nature of minerals, or trees, or man to be all of 
one quality or one kind. Differences in point of 
view with corresponding distinctions of political ex- 
pression are the elements of which nations are 
built and cannot be omitted from any sound inter- 
nationalism. 

So when we begin to deal with the question of na- 
tions, we have to begin not only with the fact of 
differences in points of view, leading to distinctions 
of political laethod, but with the possibility of 
change growing out of national experience. We 
must deal with nations as natural and, therefore, 
likely to increase both in numbers and vitality, de- 
manding more room in which to come to their full 
growth. Finally, we have to deal with that hidden 
urge of life which throws up from time to time new 
principles of nationality. 

Every one of these considerations is a factor in 
the international situation. Every one of them must 
be accommodated in any satisfactory rearrangement. 
But the very nature of nations disposes at once of 
the suggestion now being made in many quarters, 
that international conflicts may be prevented by 
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the simple device of consolidating all of them under 
one flag. 

It is a common weakness of human nature to 
think of itself as idealistic when it is merely un- 
imaginative. True political imagination consists in 
the i>ower to select those elements of a situation 
which have constructive force and project them into 
the future. Lacking this power, the future becomes 
a fog on which men throw the color of their dreams, 
as magic lantern pictures used to be thrown on a 
curtain of smoke. 

That is why any vision that is thrown up out of 
American life, of a unified human race working in 
harmony for its own improvement, must be ex- 
amined very closely for structural features. For 
the great structural forces of society are spiritual, 
invisible; and America is the most unimaginative 
of nations. Or, if imaginative at all, only in terms 
of material, steel and concrete, props and engines. 
That is why there is such a perpetual after-dinner 
flavor to our world thinking. All that we have 
contributed thus far has been the projection on 
the screen of the future of the well-fed "business" 
mind. And this is quite as true when the vision 
comes from the type of mind that repudiates "busi- 
ness" as the core of political life, true in the sense that 
the world vision which goes by the name of pacifism 
or internationalism lacks structure. 
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The average man sees a League of Nations, a 
sort of standing committee of nations which will 
meet and perhaps pass unanimous resolutions, but 
he does not in the least see what is to be accomplished. 
The Internationalist sees all the boundaries of na- 
tions dissolved in a tepid bath of brotherhood, but 
he does not in the least see how. Both these visions 
are reflections of an attitude, an approach. Of the 
two, the average man's is more formulated because 
it proceeds out of a daily habit of getting things 
done, while all the professional pacific-Internation- 
alist has to offer is an emotion aboiU internationalism. 

We have already seen that the first structural fact 
on which we have to build a practice of international 
relations is the fact of nationality, the continuous 
and subtle readjustment between a people and 
their environment, which differentiates the people 
of one environment from the people of another. 
The second inescapable item is the generation of 
national power from within, through the instinctive 
urge of type to perpetuate itself. You can see this 
tendency working in our own country. Streams of 
population have poured in from the old world, each 
struggling to reproduce the environment to which 
it owed its vitality. You can see it in the German 
overflow, attempting in every country to create 
Germanism as the natural expression of itself. 
And wherever you see this, you can see the weakness 
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of the paciiSst notion that unification is a simple 
matter of doing away with boundaries. It is that 
weakness which assumes that unification is the same 
thing as uniformity. 

§ 

Practically everybody in the world is convinced 
that war is a very wasteful and unsatisfactory way 
of settling international difiSculties. But we make no 
headway toward getting it dropped as a political 
method, so long as we go against nature by assuming 
that the indispensable condition of peace is alikeness. 

The whole tendency of nature is toward variety. 
But variety is no more a cause of war than sameness 
is a guarantee of peace. Resemblances of fortune 
and feature do not prevent family quarrels; and 
civfl wars and class cruelties, which have nothing to 
do with flags or boundaries, are not only frequent 
but of exceeding bitterness. The atrocities of inter- 
national war are not more terrible, only more con- 
centrated, than the atrocities of political and religious 
persecution, which used to be inspired with the 
idea of producing that very sameness of view which 
looks so hopeful to the pacifist. 

As a matter of history, civilization seems to have 
advanced, not by the elimination of diflferences, but 
by increasing freedom for being different. War will 
have to be lost out of our political consciousness as 
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slavery and cannibalism were lost, not by our grow- 
ing more alike but by growing more intelligent. 
Any attempt to prevent difiFerences from becoming 
acute by abolishing flags of difference is a denial of 
the whole idea of social evolution. Resemblances 
between nations must spring from their generally 
developing mentality, since all mind appears to be 
of one piece; and from their common rate of progress 
toward truth, which is probably an expression of 
unity. It cannot come naturally and profitably from 
a conventional agreement to resemble one another, 
as school-girls all agree to wear the same style of 
graduating gown. 

Looked at simply as an historic episode, this war 
resolves into an attempt by Germany to impose the 
pattern of her particular sameness on the world. 
Much of our own recent anxiety toward Mexico 
and Russia is a half conscious effort to prevent the 
variation of politics, so recently sprung up there, 
from reacting on our own people to produce a de- 
parture from sameness at home. The objection 
to any war of conquest is not altogether an ob- 
jection to the use of the war method. It is not 
even a question of a better or worse political pattern. 
The whole offense, whether it is an offense of mili- 
tarism or of pacifism, is an offense against the natu- 
ral and intrinsic right of peoples to be unlike. 

We have to clear our minds on this point, because 
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our personal adventure in world politics is a measure 
of our power to assert tlie right to be distinct and 
unlike, and to do it without infringing on the right of 
other people to the same fundamental distinction and 
unlikeness. And the most outstanding problem of 
internationalism wiU be our adjustment to the new 
principle of nationality which is now developing in 
Mexico and Russia. 

It is as diflFerent from ours as ours was from any- 
thing in Europe two hundred years ago, and probably 
as much entitled to room in which to come to its 
full growth. No one can yet say just what it is, but 
its hungry demand for land, its apparent inability 
to exist without a very personal relation to land, in- 
dicate that its prevailing pattern will be rural 
rather than industrial or commercial. It is not a 
coincidence that this land hunger should show itself 
in the revolutions of both Mexico and Russia. 
You will find the same general attitude toward land 
among the Bolsheviki on the East Side of New York, 
and among the intellectuals who sympathize with 
them. It goes with temperament. Land-lovers are 
always peace-lovers, not because they have a higher, 
more spiritual point of view than the rest of us, but 
because, loving land, they dislike the disturbance 
and adventures of war. 

There is also a strong leaning toward communism, 
both as to land and industry, in this new order. 
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Their communism is not the same thing as cooper- 
ation among us, not voluntary team work for the 
sake of a particular goal. It is something as neces- 
sary to the type as the swarm is to the bee, some- 
thing he is unhappy to be without, that makes him 
a buzzing, stinging nuisance in our kind of social or- 
ganization. And there is a kind of mysticism which 
belongs to this sort of communism which our west- 
ern civilization fails to understand. 

What we mean by the mystical element in a po- 
litical movement is the manner in which the move- 
ment is connected with the Universal Forces that 
are always felt to be at work in human society. 
There is very little difference between political and 
religious movements, except m the names by which 
they are called. A religion begins with an idea of 
how men are related to God and develops a set of 
rules for living in harmony with that idea. Politics, 
in its largest sense, begins with an idea of the way 
society is related to universal, everlasting things 
and develops a system of social living around that 
relationship. 

The mystical element of the political movement 
which has developed in eastern Europe is oriental, 
pagan as opposed to our Christian mysticism. It 
consists in thinking that peace, internationalism and 
universal brotherhood are to be reached by some 
rearrangement of the mind and emotions. Whether 
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or not some of its leaders are agents or dupes of 
enemy countries is unimportant. There are always 
some weak and vicious men in every movement. 
The distinguishing factor of this movement is that 
it thinks World Democracy is to come as the result 
of a soul-storm. That is where it differs from our 
occidental mysticism which believes that all the 
worth-while things come at the price of sacrifice. 

It is probable that both these ideas need modify- 
ing. Brotherhood is not wholly won by thinking 
about it, nor democracy by dying for it. The mind 
of man must come forward and permanently occupy 
the territory for which life has been laid down. But 
at least we know that we cannot get very far with 
either idea by calling the other bad names. 

§ 
Human life comes up like a great vine, the secret 

of whose growth is underground. It produces races 

like leaves and civilization like a flower that drops 

off and leaves the fruit of its experience in history. 

It produced forgotten Babylon and Egypt, Greece, 

so mellow and golden, and Rome whose fruit turned 

acrid at the last. It produces America from a 

broken shoot of Europe, rooted in the soil of a new 

continent. This is not a mere poetic fancy. It is 

a statement so vital to our understanding of life that 

it can be made only in terms of other life. 

The new growth of the race is always from the 
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ground, from hidden and incalculable forces. When 
it comes up on a new land as ours did, it incommodes 
nobody; its evolution is watched by the world as 
interesting and marvelous. When it comes up in 
a long and thickly ^settled country, crushed and 
stamped upon, its final appearance as a true vine is 
called revolution. You must get a firm hold on this 
distinction if you are to imderstand the social forces 
at work in the world today. 

We had a revolution in the United States by 
which we threw oflF the smother of European influ- 
ences. After that we made no trouble for anybody 
but ourselves. Neither did Australia make any 
trouble. But the Australians were originally Eng- 
lish, and if they had undertaken in England to set 
up their special conditions of democracy, votes for 
women, government ownership and the rest, it 
would have been a bloody and bitter business. Or 
if the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
had gone on living in London and insisting on a 
President and! representative government in place 
of a King, would they not all have "hanged sepa- 
rately/' as one of them said? 

We do not know a great deal about human life, 
but these two things seem certain: the principle of 
life is inexhaustible, and it continues to produce 
from the earth upward. We do not yet know 
whether it is inevitable that all high types of civili- 
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zation must drop oflF the vine, after reaching a cer- 
tain stage of development. That they have so 
dropped and died in the past may be due to the stop- 
page of their own growth at the top. But wherever 
they have opposed the growth from beneath, they 
have died violently. That is what happened recent- 
ly in Mexico. There, three hundred years ago, 
Spanish rule was laid across the strong, young tribes 
like a stone over a sprouting tree, which, coming up 
slanting and awry, lifts the stone. That there have 
been venomous, biting and stinging things exposed 
by the lift, was to have been expected. That is the 
sort of thing that always hatches under a govern- 
ment pressed down on the people from above. There 
were basilisks under the stone of feudal France that 
bit oflf heads by baskets-full. 

Pressure of growth from below and pressure of 
fixity from above are always going on somewhere in 
the world. When the upper classes of any country 
— ^and by upper classes I mean the classes that have 
had the greatest success in overcoming the difficul- 
ties of existence, hunger, cold and houselessness — 
when those classes have an elasticity about equal to 
the natural upthrust, then that country is in a state 
of prosperous evolution. But when life bubbles up 
against an inelastic crust, the process of adjustment 
is called revolution. 

AU the world just now is in a state of revolution; 
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in America, as elsewhere, except that in the United 
States it is not yet bloody or embittered. What 
took place recently in the interest of war organiza- 
tion, delivering mines, food and transportation to 
government control, is revolutionary in character. 
To attain this much discussed political change by 
ordinary peaceful evolution, would have required 
years. Even as a war measure, it could hardly 
have been accomplished with so little protest, un- 
less it had been in line with the general drift of 
American politics. But to know how the problem 
of centralized national control of public utilities will 
solve itself, we must watch the new growth pushing 
up from the ground. It is the line of contact of 
these two pressures that is the danger line. 

Every one is more or less familiar with a move- 
ment up from the very bottom of our social life. We 
hear it referred to in various keys of hope and anx- 
iety as the Social Revolution. Most Americans are 
vaguely sympathetic and indirectly troubled by the 
friction of it against their immediate interests. 

If this were not so — ^this slow and not very intel- 
ligent spread of sympathy — ^labor would be much 
more of a problem than it is; and if it were not also 
recognized as a world problem, it would be, for 
America, the sooner settled. But being a world 
problem, subject to the pull of other national tides, 
we cannot understand even that part of it which is 
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going on within our own national life, without pene- 
trating a little deeper into world structure. 

§ 
Very early in life we find human society taking a 

pattern which seems to lie so close to the heart of 
life that we have never got wholly rid of it. This is 
the pattern called totemic, which I shall have to de- 
fine rather explicitly. 

The totem pattern is a system of group organiza- 
tion, in which every individual in the group, as well 
as the group itself, is known by its symbol, usually 
an animal: the jgreat turtle, the eagle, the wolf. 
People who have the same totem have a relation to 
one another which is closer than any other known 
relation. It is closer than the tribe or the family. 
Two men of diflPerent tribes and the same totem are 
nearer akin than two men of the same tribe with 
different totems. A man and his son, having differ- 
ent totems, do not tell one another totem secrets. 
There were other regulations and distinctions in 
primitive totemism, but these are of political signifi- 
cance. 

Anthropologists agree that the totem of a group 
represented the life principle of that group. Eagle 
men were supposed to take their life from the eagle, 
wolf men from the wolf, and this derivation of life 
from the totem established kinship. This relation 
went even further back through the life of the indi- 
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vidual to the totem, and through the totem to the 
All-life, God, the Great Spirit. By the use of his 
totem a man reached up to the All-life and rein- 
forced his own. 

This totem pattern seems to have prevailed pretty 
much all over the earth. But it is not to be thought 
of as referring only to savage life. It is a pattern 
that keeps recurring m human history, a pattern of 
men united by a common relationship to the All- 
life, a grouping more fundamental than either the 
family or the nation. 

This is the pattern of most religions. It is the 
pattern of early Christianity. A man accepted Je- 
sus as the expression of the All-life and a source of 
life more abundant in himself. Immediately he was 
related to all other men who confessed Jesus. A 
Jew and a Gentile who were both Christians came 
closer together than two Jews or two Gentiles who 
were not. And this totemic pattern of kinship 
through an idea of AUness, which repeats itself in 
history — ^this is the pattern of the Social Revolution, 
the pattern of the new, swift change which is com- 
ing over all our politics. 

Not everybody sees it so, perhaps because the 
idea which is back of the revolution is nowhere clear- 
ly expressed. It is in its best phase called Democ- 
racy, but many things are called Democracy. In 
calling it so, probably something very diflferent is 
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meant from your idea of Democracy or mine. An- 
archism, Socialism and Internationalism are names 
descriptive of the way in which some people think 
the thing will work, rather than descriptive of the 
idea itself. Pacifism is simply one little sprig of the 
idea, and Bolshevism is a name for one of its 
manifestations. Perhaps I. W. W. is another, or 
perhaps this is one of the fanged things that have 
hatched under the stone. Social Democracy is the 
most inclusive term that has yet been invented, 
though when I use it for the new order, you must 
not confound it with any party or propaganda now 
in the field. Whatever its name, the things to re- 
member about the new movement are that it comes 
from close to the ground and is totemic in character. 
It professes a more fundamental kinship than na- 
tionality or political constitutions. 

Because of its totemic and sub-national character, 
the new movement appears as the growing tip of an 
entirely new concept of political life, as diflFerent 
from ours as ours in 1776 was different from the po- 
litical life of the old world. I see it as having the 
same right to exist and grow, and dangerous to our 
society only as it is trodden upon and oppressed. 
Therefore, I see it as better for us to encourage it to 
come to its normal growth in some country where it 
is native to the genius of the people, as in Russia or 
Mexico, where it will deeply root and attract its own 
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out of all the nations, just as the United States of 
America drew its own from the outermost rim of the 
worid. Its own will probably not be wholly prole- 
tariat. It will draw labor and science and art, all 
the components of a normal national life, and will 
proceed to arrange these things around its native 
principle of nationality in its own order. And so 
doing, it will draw oflf from our special political-or- 
der elements that tend to prevent our coming to the 
flower and fruit of our social genius. 

To think of the new movement, as many do, as 
Internationalism, a movement to abolish national 
boundaries, is to interpret its appearance in all 
countries very superficially. There is a certain 
amount of coincidence in the prevalence of revolu- 
tionary movements throughout the nations of the 
world, coincidence that is helped by the wide dis- 
semination of news and sympathetic contagion. Not 
every outbreak is a valid one. It could be imagined 
to be such only by people who habitually mistake 
noise for power and think every exhibition of activ- 
ity a manifestation of life. As a matter of fact, 
death and degeneracy both register as activity. But 
whether by the decay of old political forms or the 
inventions of new, it is important to discover to 
what extent the American nation is involved in this 
struggle of a new point of view to get itself nation- 
ally expressed. 
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IN America the force of the new moveiaent has 
been generally recognized as the unrest of labor. 
But though the movement is expressed in the labor- 
ing, classes everywhere, I think it can be shown that 
this is because the laboring classes are closer to the 
ground, and not because it is exclusively a labor 
movement. I am aware that this is not the usual 
view, but if we can even divide the movement to- 
ward Social Democracy into the elements that are 
expressed in labor and those that are expressed 
some other way, it will be helpful. 

We speak of the Unrest of Labor. What we real- 
ly mean is the unrest of wage-working men and 
women. There is more than the diflPerence of words 
in this distinction. There is in it the story of our 
late discovery that labor cannot be separated from 
men. With the rapid development of industry and 
commerce, we have gone on thinking of labor as 
something that can be bought and sold, like salt or 
silk. We talk of the "labor market"; we buy cheap 
and force down the market by artificial devices. 
When the price of labor is low, we try to buy a great 
deal of it, binding the sale by contract against the 
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rise of prices. We send abroad for "cheap" 
labor. 

If there were any such thing as an historical study 
of wage-working as a social invention, it would show 
us that most of our ways of thinking of labor and 
all of our ways of speaking of it are derived. They 
go back to the time when labor was the service of 
conquered people, people not we^ but they^ a class 
apart, living among us, but never us. We got into 
the way of speaking of the labor market naturally, 
because there was such a market. We bought and 
sold labor then by selling men and women. It is 
only in the last fifty or sixty years, since we stopped 
selling men, that we have discovered that labor is 
not a commodity. It cannot be dissociated from 
men and their welfare. Hand-labor is the contribu- 
tion made by a certain group of men to the ad- 
vancement of civilization. Wage-payment is our 
way of recompensing this contribution. These are 
the things you must start with before considering 
whether or not it is the best way. 

Another way of speaking of labor, which dates 
back to the beginning of industrialism in Europe, is 
to estimate the cost of particular labor to a given 
producer as its cost to society. We thought of la- 
bor on the Po or the Danube as being cheaper than 
ours because a given item of it could be bought for 
a smaller wage. But when we brought that labor 
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to America, we discovered that it was only "cheap" 
over there, because in Italy or Poland it cost less to 
produce. That is, it cost less to produce and sus- 
tain a man. 

Perhaps the type of laborer we thought it neces- 
sary to produce in America had something to do 
with his expensiveness, for we had not only to make 
a laboring man of him; we had to make a citizen. 
To find what this man cost society, we have to add 
to the items of his bringing-up, his schooling and 
his up-keep, not only during his labor-producing 
period, but past it. And we have to add to all 
these the mother-energy that goes to the making of 
a man, not only the upbringing and educating of 
the mother, but the cost of all the life that cannot 
be brought to adulthood. It is our slowly widening 
appreciation of the necessity of including the cost of 
all these things in the wage of labor that has brought 
up the price to the individual employer. 

But even as we give expression to our sense of 
this necessity, we betray another of our traditional 
ways of thinking of wage-working people. We think 
of them as possessing a class stability, which estab- 
lishes them as inferior in their capacity for dealing 
with the problems of existence. We think of them 
as though they were wards of society and we their 
guardians. 

This attitude is not without some foundation in 
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history and the rather recent development of self- 
determination among the labor classes. It has some 
excuse in the perpetual fact that all parts of society 
do not move forward at the same rate. There is al- 
ways an obligation on the part of the more swiftly 
moving not to create a gap in the procession. But 
the mistake is in our taking for granted that it is 
the wage-worker who tails the procession. We keep 
his welfare on the basis of patronage, by leaving it 
in the hands of the employer to determine the con- 
dition of light, air and general well-being under 
which labor is performed. It is even possible to find 
people protesting against paying more than a bare 
living wage, on the ground that the wage-worker 
does not know how to spend money wisely. 

The Constitution of the United States expressly 
denies all these various ways of thinking about la- 
bor, and some of them are contradicted by the laws 
and by general practice. Once a man gets out of 
the wage-working class, we do not hold it against 
him. The fact that so many do get out, to become 
artists, scientists, manufacturers, is evidence enough 
that we do not actually handle wage-working as an 
inherent handicap. 

What we do is to establish by our system of wage 
payment an economic handicap. If a man strug- 
gles out of wage-working into something else, there 
is a chance for him to go on even to being a million- 
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aire or President, but he cannot be a wage-worJeer and 
be anything else at the same time. I have emphasized 
this point because I believe it to be the core of the 
diflSculty. It is the item on which we, as well as the 
wage- workers, "lose out/* 

If you will examine the great personal contribu- 
tions to civilization — chloroform, for example, which 
was the greatest single contribution to the mastery 
of pain — ^you will be surprised to find how many of 
them are made in hours spared from very common- 
place occupations. Almost every man has some spark 
in him, but the conditions of wage-working in the 
United States are such that, if a working-man is to 
nourish the spark, he must find another occupation. 
We have no door leading out of the labor class by 
which the genius may walk to his predestined task; 
we compel him to scramble over the wall. 

Politically, the most objectionable feature of our 
system of paying for hand-work with a daily or 
weekly wage is that it tends to establish this unde- 
sirable fixity of class. All that is necessary to create 
inherent class distinction is to compel each young 
generation, as it comes along, to walk in the steps of 
its parents. When this has continued for a few hun- 
dred years, we have the very thing that the Fathers 
of the Republic labored to avoid. To just the ex- 
tent that the working-man's wages make it impossi- 
ble for him to train his children for any calling for 
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which they may be better suited, is he obliged to 
make wage-workers of them. Since the more intel- 
ligent of the wage-workers see this as clearly as any 
sociologist could set it forth, what we have finally is 
an un-American class consolidation and class antag- 
onism. 

On the one hand, we have the people who are 
born with positions which enable them to take their 
compensation as "profits"; and, on the other, held 
there by the obscure pull of centuries of slavehold- 
ing, Lord-of-the-Manor thinking, those who take 
their pay in wages. Between them we have a com- 
mon social necessity for finding some method of han- 
dling labor which will save to society the utmost 
worth of every individual citizen. 

§ 

Among the so-called intellectuals, there is a grow- 
ing disposition to treat the labor problem as a prob- 
lem in the minimizing of labor, almost to the point 
of its disappearance. By applying engineering in- 
telligence to necessary processes and by increasing 
the rewards of dangerous or disagreeable work, it is 
expected that physical labor shaU come to take a 
secondary place in the constitution of society, just 
as the business of getting himself transported from 
his house in Brooklyn or Westchester to his office in 
Manhattan takes a secondary place in the life of the 
individual. Experts in what is called "scientific 
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management" have insisted that if all the routine 
processes of labor were administered on a thoroughly 
scientific basis, four hours a day would be suflScient 
to maintain all necessary production. This would 
leave ample time for all the other processes which 
cannot be so depersonalized. It would also leave 
the individual workman with ample leisure to de- 
velop cultural activities and to satisfy the creative 
instinct by self -expressive, self -selected labors. 

But it must be borne in mind that the assumption 
under all these solutions, that the leisure so gained 
will be voluntarily spent in cultural and sesthetic 
employments, has very little support from history. 
It has been the bitter outcry in every age which has 
sustained a leisure class, that the leisure is occupied 
with monstrosities of self-indulgence. The bour- 
geoisie has never in any country shown any marked 
preference for aesthetics and in our own is the 
standing excuse for the low state of art production. 

Not that this should be accepted as a valid objec- 
tion to the depersonalization of routine labor by 
scientific management. The most it should do for 
us would be to provide against a too general and 
upsetting disappointment as to the social advantage 
likely to accrue from a sudden lapse in the hours of 
employment. 

It was the great American psychologist, William 
James, who suggested a citizen conscription for la- 
ne 
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bor, by which the world's work should be raised to a 
"moral equivalent for war," with banners and music 
and shoulder touching shoulder. Who would not 
wish to be in the company of such conscripts who 
would build a Panama Canal or harvest a bumper 
crop in Iowa? And for the dangerous and difficult 
trades there would be super-rewards, as for the spe- 
cial risks of war. Such a treatment of the labor 
problem is not only soundly based on the nature 
and spirit of man, but it is already indicated in the 
visible American trend. 

§ 

Other solutions look forward to a complete reor- 
ganization of society around the whole problem of 
labor. It is not necessary to describe them under 
their names of Socialism, Communism or Bolshe- 
vism, but it is highly important that they be exam- 
ined. 

The weakness of all these proposals for social re- 
organization is that they look forward to social fix- 
ity. They are mechanistic; that is, they think of 
society as rendered stable by arbitrary, mechanical 
readjustment of its parts, kept always in the same 
relation to one another by arbitrary pressure. 

They make no allowance for the new elements in 
human nature bound to arise out of the new adjust- 
ments to make them in the end as intolerable as 
those we now support. It is easy to imagine Uto- 
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pian states, so easy that the habit of doing so ex- 
cessively is almost always a sign of social impotence. 
What is not easy, is to imagine the effect on man 
himself of living in Utopia. 

§ 

In the meantime there are modifications going on 

at this very hour among the laboring classes under 
the persistent, rising demand for more wages, more 
wages and more wages. The labor union, misused 
as it often is, and much misunderstood, is moving 
toward the elimination of a labor class by the identi- 
fication of wage-workers with that portion of Ameri- 
can society which is already above the line of mas- 
tery over conditions of living. The union, with its 
growing pride of craft and increasing sense of power, 
represents a movement parallel to the merging of in- 
dustrial and financial combinations. It is an effort 
to escape from the confusions of individual competi- 
tion. There is, structurally and politically, no dif- 
ference between a well organized union of skilled 
workmen and a commercial trust company, except 
that the trust company is nearer to the sources of 
money-power and has a longer range of experience 
in manipulating it. 

It was not so long ago that a highly organized and 
successful working-men's union agreed to wear the 
customary evening dress for men at its oflScial gath- 
erings — a small item, this, but significant of the 
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most American disposition of wage-workers to insist 
on their own place in the national game, on their 
own basis, as engineers, shipbuilders, steel riveters, 
without the necessity of becoming any other sort of 
men. If it turns out that they cannot keep that 
place without some diflferent method of distributing 
the wealth of the nation, such a method must be 
found. 

Nothing has been so constantly misread as the 
struggle of wage-workers in America to dress like all 
other workers. It is the symbol of the most spiritual 
of their aspirations, the expression of the value and 
dignity of labor in the same terms that value and 
dignity are affirmed of all other occupations. When 
we talk of Americanization we must not forget that 
unification of our thinking implies a unity of expres- 
sion. The demand that wage compensation should 
include the possibility of such expression is one that 
women, closer always to the spiritual significance of 
dress, should unite in supporting. In proportion as 
you find it offensive or amusing — except as all mod- 
em dress is a little amusing — ^it is evidence of un- 
democratic thinking. 

s 

It is not the purpose of this book to point out the 
particular solution of the wage problem to which 
the young woman citizen may commit herself. All 
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that is attempted is to define those elements of the 
situation which give shape and structure to the fu- 
ture, and to define them in terms familiar to women. 
Whatever is thought, it is important to come to it 
with minds swept clean of prejudice and false im- 
pressions. There is no advantage in being a young 
citizen if you do not also bring freshness of view. 

The relation of women to the world aspects of 
wage-labor is too recent for them to have developed 
any tradition about it. For working-women it is es- 
sentially a problem in compensation; they are only 
indirectly touched by the struggle between men and 
men for an expression of maleness, for authority and 
personal equity. 

The relation between the woman worker and the 
woman employer has not yet taken on the character 
of a struggle. Between women workers and men 
employers of women, it is emphatically a struggle 
for compensation, imbiased by sex. At the same 
time, it is a struggle for working conditions which 
take account of the reaction of labor on the mother- 
energy of the workers. 

During the past hundred years something has 
happened to women which never happened to them 
in the history of the world before. The freshness 
and vivacity of young girls have been valued as an 
industrial asset. The bubbling vitality of youth is 
set to turn machines. Natural coquetry, the love of 
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I 

beauty and soft enhancing fabrics, which is all part 
of the nest-making, mothering instinct, have been 
suppressed because it interfered with labor values. 
Engaged as the woman worker has been, in a desper- 
ate struggle to get her work recognized on the same 
wage and time basis as men, she could make no 
struggle at all for her potential mother-value. This 
is a battle which the non-working woman must fight 
for her, since mother-energy is even more a social 
than a personal asset. This is not a problem between 
workers and employers, not properly a labor prob- 
lem at all, but a problem of social conservation. It 
belongs with child labor, vocational training and the 
development of citizenship by careful gradations of 
personal responsibility, and has very little to do 
with the struggle going on between men as employ- 
ers and men as workers. 

§ 
Though they can never be treated as entirely dis- 
tinct, it is impossible to come to grips with the un- 
rest of labor without constantly keeping in mind 
these three separate strands. First, we have the 
rise of a new, totemic social order, very widely dif- 
fused throughout the world, with its most acute 
manifestation in Russia. Then we have the general 
movement toward social betterment and enhghten- 
ment, which affects the laboring classes, as being 
most in need of it. FinaUy, we have the sharp 
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struggle of the American wage-\V!orker for the Ameri- 
canization of his relations to society. 

It is probable that social unrest all over the world 
is three-plied like ours. Certainly, it is in all Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. In England the struggle is 
rather to get all castes and classes back among the 
workers. The visible intention in England is that 
every honest man will do something, as in America 
every honest man will liave something. And in Eng- 
land, as in France, there is less of the totemic move- 
ment because the French people are already more 
unified. 

If you look closely at labor in America you will see 
that it is full of splits and factions caused by labor's 
half-conscious effort to separate itself into the two 
groups, one which struggles to find its proper place 
in the existing order, and the other which looks for 
a new and totally different political expression. 

If we are wise, we will give to these movements 
every opportimity to clarify. But if we press Ameri- 
can labor back upon the fire which smolders at the 
bottpm of the heap, the whole mass will gradually 
be fused with the warmth of the new order. That 
glow will spread upward; it will grow white hot. 
And in due time America also will have a revolution. 
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IX 

I DO not know why it should have amazed us to 
discover, as we have during the past decade, that 
the centers of control over living conditions were not 
identical with the centers of politics. It was part of 
our Republican tradition that politics had nothing 
to do with making a living. To be sure that it had 
not, we had been careful to make official salaries a 
little less than a living for the men in office. Public 
service was conceived as something given in return 
for general social welfare, with only an indirect rela- 
tion to private affairs. Private business was thought 
of by the Fathers of the Hepublic as an assault 
against Nature, proceeding best when least inter- 
rupted by the State, which meanwhile warmed us 
from above, the sun of our prosperity. There was a 
certain naive faith that that sun was kept shining, 
in much the same fashion that the tribal dance 
makes the rain fall and the crops ripen, by the four- 
yearly frenzy of party politics. 

After a hundred years or so, it was discovered 
that the national orb was pulled across the sky by 
men who refused to make the political gesture. They 
were neither politicians nor men officially connected 
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with the Government. Back of the ward-heeler, the 
speculator in perquisites and "pickings," back of the 
party boss, was a hand from Wall Street that pushed 
them all about the board. They had no "princi- 
ples," these men, and no policy; but they proved to 
us by establishing control over money, that true 
power resides in money. Bread and housing are 
much more imperative in influencing the conditions 
under which men live together than either policies 
or principles. 

It was part of our two-mindedness about public 
and private life, that we thought of this at first as 
base, whereas it is merely true. There is no such 
separation between living and the means of living as 
our political philosophies implied. Bread and land, 
wor^ and the tools of work, are the body and sinew 
of liberty, without which both liberty and justice 
are but poor houseless ghosts. The discovery that 
the money boss was stronger than politics was the 
most informing episode in our political development, 
because it taught us the direct connection between 
politics and living conditions. But it went much fur- 
ther than that. 

The last, most definite statement of our discovery 
of the relation of politics and big business occurred 
about 1910. After which nothing whatever ap- 
peared to happen. What really was happening, 
however, was the slow interpenetration of the Ameri- 
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can consciousness by the certainty that the money 
boss had made his way to the centers of power under 
the protective coloring of his alikeness to the rest of 
us. His technique was the technique of our sacred 
competitive initiative. He was the man who had 
asked of every situation the test question of a com- 
petitive era: What is there in it for me? and re- 
ceived the superlative answer. It was the extent to 
which the small private citizen found his own wel- 
fare involved in that answer, that made the new 
point of departure for political thinking in America. 
And having begun there, it is unimportant whether 
ten years or twenty are necessary to bring it to the 
issue which leaps out of America to join itself to the 
live inquiry of all the world: Is there any business 
in the world which is not more or less the business 
of all of us? 

§ 

It is always much easier to change a social prac- 
tice than to change a way of thinking. That is why 
in the midst of Government ownership and control 
of industry, we are still, many of us, thinking back 
in the early days of the Republic, when men were 
chiefly occupied with the progressive mastery of soil, 
minerals, waters, and with the tools and processes 
of such mastery. 

We have not clearly stated to ourselves what it 
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means to have passed from that industrial phase to 
commercialism. We think of the charge that we 
Americans are commercial, as meaning that as a peo- 
ple we care more for money than for anything else, 
when, as a matter of fact, there is nothing we part 
from so easily. We care tremendously for sentiment 
in America and for what Mr. Wells has called the 
normal, social life — ^home and the family, our town 
against all other towns, peace and a good table. And 
we might even care for money without being a com- 
mercial nation; we might care as the French peas- 
ants care, hiding it in the soil they live upon; or we 
could care for it as a sign of social caste, as the early 
eighteenth century cared, and be, as we were at that 
time, an industrial commonwealth. The change to 
conamercialism is made when the major social energy 
is applied to the manipulation and the control of 
commodities. 

These things are always easier to understand than 
they are to deal with. When the peasant raises his 
grain, grinds and bakes it, we have a one-process in- 
dustrialism. When the peasant passes the grain to 
the miller, who transfers it to the baker, who sells it 
to the consumer, it is still industrialism. Even 
when the number of processes is widened to include 
the carter and the delivery man, the character of the 
transaction is not changed. When a commodity, be- 
tween its necessary and improving contacts with la- 
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bor, is subject to processes which add to its cost 
without increasing its value, and when a better liv- 
ing can be made out of manipulating a commodity 
than producing it, then the change from industrial- 
ism to commercialism is accomplished. Speculators 
who hold wheat in elevators, railroads that juggle 
the freight, millers who hold back the flour to in- 
crease the price and bakers who adulterate the 
bread are all engaged in commercial enterprise; and 
all but the last one are held to be legitimate. 

Something like this has been going on all over the 
world, and, without being able to fix a precise mo- 
ment for it, in America it has been indexed by the 
transfer of the spell-binder from the political plat- 
form to the market-place. 

Social progress is made possible by producing the 
special kind of intelligence demanded by the various 
stages of a progressive environment. An agricul- 
tural society produces the farmer mind, as the age 
of machinery produces mechanics. Wherever there 
is a failure of intelligence, there are dislocations and 
monstrosities of social practice. 

As the rapid development of trade and industry in 
America dragged the producer and consumer apart, 
there were whole areas of activity not covered by 
any sort of awareness. The increase of markets has 
not been met by a corresponding development of 
market intelligence. Between the farmer who pro- 
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duces your food and the grocer who sells is to you 
there is a No-Man's-Land which is as unknown to 
the former as it is to you. 

One absolute condition for successful economic or- 
ganization is that in every phase of activity both its 
origin in human necessity and its end in human 
betterment must be kept simultaneously in mind. 
Either of these being lost to sight, there is a disposi- 
tion to treat whatever is foimd as a natural resource, 
subject to the same assault of competition as mines 
and forests and fields. Like those fabled giants who 
devoured their own children, overgrown American 
industry began to exploit its own markets, filch from 
its own plate. It increased the price of bread by 
speculating in wheat, and then urged the high price 
of bread as an excuse for speculating. 

But the sense of parenthood of its own economic 
institutions was never so far from American intelli- 
gence that all this could have come about without 
some obscuration of the public mind. Man's appetite 
for excitation is always stronger than his impulse to 
reasonableness. Exploitation of the industrial output 
would never have been possible without some ma- 
nipulation of man's thinking, without, in other words, 
the invention of modem advertising. 

Like poppies in a field of wheat, there has sprung 
up lately in the field of business a guild of men 
whose trade is Appeal All the modem science of 
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psychology, all the old tricks of the medicine man 
and the spell-binder are brought to bear, not in the 
creation of social values, but on the mere exchange 
of conmiodity for coin, as little commodity as pos- 
sible for as much coin. The result is that we have 
no market thinking, any more than in the days of 
the torch-light procession we had political thinking; 
we have only market transactions. Neither have we 
among the masses any expression of personality in 
things purchased. What we have is a succession of 
surrenders to salesmanship. Just as surely as it 
was said contemptuously of the English that they 
had become a nation of shop-keepers, so may it be 
said of the Americans that they have become, 
absurdly, a nation of shoppers. 

A vast bulk of our business is neither creative nor 
bettering. It is all of a piece with the idle habit of 
women, handling the wealth of the shops for the 
delight of its color and sheen, the pleasant stimulus 
of newness, the unprofitable supposition of ownership 
carried on under the pretense of legitimate buying. 
The only diflFerence is that women know that they are 
"shopping." Men, turning over stocks, wheat, 
city lots, or other goods of that character, without 
adding a cent to their value, think that they are 
engaging in a serious masculine business. And just 
as the price of all the goods in the shop is made to 
carry the cost of women's shopping, so the cost of all 
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our common necessities is put up by the men, who, 
without ever producing any good or beautiful thing, 
spend all their lives quite happily, and for the most 
part innocently, repeating in the market-place the 
ancient complexes of war and the chase. 

Much the same sort of thing has taken place in the 
world of finance. Money, or any commodity which 
is, in the common phrase, "as good as money," is 
thought of as floating about in our midst, as detached 
from any source in human work or any end in human 
welfare, as fish in the sea. Anybody may catch 
money who puts in his hook with the proper bait, 
or he may catch it with a drag-net or a stick of 
dynamite. 

Do not allow yourself to be put out of touch by 
the simplicity of this statement. Women in particu- 
lar, who have no natural aptitude for the mechanism 
by which high finance is carried on, are likely to be 
disconcerted by it. They expect any statement of 
finance to resemble one of those cubist pictures 
which looks as if it might mean something if only 
anybody understood it. But unless women can 
bring some sort of primary clarification to the modem 
problem, the sort of clarification which women derive 
from their primary necessity to produce life on the 
one hand and to nourish it on the other, there is not 
much else that they can bring. 

I am obliged to confess that if understanding the 
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details of bank management were one of the condi- 
tions of using banks, I should have to keep my money 
in a stocking. But I am very clear in my mind that 
the care of accumulated wealth and credit is too 
important to the community for the institution of 
finance to be left like an abandoned orchard where 
anybody may fill his pockets. 

Money in banks, or bonds, or any stable equivalent, 
is stored human energy. The ability of man to 
separate himself from his own powers and lay up the 
surplus in some concrete form for a more necessitous 
moment is one of the things that makes civilization 
possible. A more or less orderly recurrence of 
periods of high energization, accumulation and dis- 
charge, is the fundamental rhythm of society, as 
it is of nature. In any normally thought out sodiety, 
banks, financial ganglia of whatever sort, should be 
the energizing centers of social welfare, the mechan- 
ism for the continuous release of social energy. 

There are a great many people ready to aver that 
this is quite the case; they were even heard to assert 
just previous to the outbreak of the European war, 
that the international machinery of finance had 
been so perfected that human energy could never 
again escape into the wild disorder of international 
conflict. They point to systems of rural credits 
and agricultural loans as an evidence that banks are 
seeking to complete the circle in production. Excel- 
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lent as these things are, they are as inadequate as 
the hope of international peace through international 
banking was mistaken. 

For financial institutions are not really run in the 
interests of social creativeness. That is to say, they 
are not run in the interest of any of the things which 
finally determine the course of human society. They 
are run in the interest of property, in the interest of 
the concreteness of wealth, rather than its poten- 
tiality. They are as far from producing a sound 
social unity as our habit of taking our baseball from 
the news score and the sporting extra is from pro- 
ducing a healthy national recreation. Everybody is 
at sometime dependent upon the banking system, 
but actually we are further from banking than from 
baseball. Some one at least sees the game and tells 
us about it, but the great operations of finance, with 
power to eflPect the condition upon which vast num- 
bers of people live together, are not seen even by a 
representative of the people. They go on in private 
offices, in stock exchanges, in the whims, combina- 
tions and enmities of a minority of men. 

We have got into this state of detachment from 
our markets and our banks, by coming to them from 
a habit of thinking of the family as the social unit 
and the making of a living as the private business of 
the family. We have thought of that vast area of 
human activity which extends beyond individual 
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control as a sort of commons, free for all, and most 
of all free from any personal responsibility. 

In the beginning of our commercial life, it was no 
more thought reprehensible to make money by 
manipulating the market and the banks than it was 
thought political. Politics was an uncertain theory 
of the State and a small practice of public adminis- 
tration. Banking was business. Probably no one 
was more surprised than the money boss to find him- 
self in a position of political power, which on the 
whole he seems to have used rather clumsily and 
without any particular malice. He has even at times 
used it with rudimentary ideas of patriotism and 
public service. But at any rate, he has used it, and 
by the widening circles of private disaster we have 
been taught that just here, in this area of irresponsi- 
bility, at the intersection of all the invisible lines 
of trade and finance, is the true center of political 
power. 

Modem politics is not something made up by a 
great many individuals to regulate the accident of 
their living together. It is an influence proceeding 
toward the people, out of the unavoidable unification 
of social life, a crackling, dynamic energy generated 
at the crossing of their wires. And out of this new 
conception of politics as proceeding toward the 
individual instead of from him, has sprung the ques- 
tion of the hour: To what extent and on what 
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occasions is any business to be thought of as private 
and subject to individual control ? 

§ 
Should the nation own and work its mines? May 

a public carrier be operated in the interest of private 
profits? Are children a sole responsibility of the 
parent or an asset of the State? Do the tools and 
processes of trade belong to workers or to an in- 
dividual? When a woman is bringing up children, 
has she a right to demand an allowance from the 
State in order to bring them up property? 

These are some of the questions existing before 
the war, that war has brought to a focus. All of 
them relate to the problem of stored energy ex- 
pressed in terms of money. These and secondary 
problems springing from them will have to be taken 
up by one or another existing political party, or by 
new parties with new programs of solutions. At 
this moment it is impossible to say that even the 
Socialist Party, which has always answered these 
questions in the affirmative for the State, will not 
take another note from the experience of war. 

For the war offered us unexpectedly an opportunity 
to observe the experiment of national control in 
operation. Under the stimulus of a fine feeling of 
national unity, all the centers of power shifted to 
Washington. For the duration of the war, at least, 
a man's business was not his own business, but ours. 
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Even when we make allowance for the haste with 
which this centralized control was accomplished, 
there are several things that distinguished it from 
any system which might have been worked out by 
the American people as an expression of the national 
genius. The types of men demanded to meet the 
character of the emergency, the large industrial 
manager and the business engineer, gave to the war 
organization a ** business" color. 

This means that our war-time business was 
handled chiefly by men who were accustomed to 
high individualism in the management of affairs; 
unaccustomed to confer, or to give reasons for what 
they do. They know how to direct other men but 
are unable to lead them. Their notion of co-opera- 
tion is for everybody to get together and do just as 
they are told. They have no experience with and 
very little aptitude for the more democratic idea of 
co-operation as it is established by equal contributive 
effort. 

What went on at Washington during the war was 
a sincere attempt to apply to the national problem 
what is so often appealed to as the ^^ business sense 
of the coDMnunity." 

For women, business has meant the home and the 
children, the right sort of home and the right thing 
done in it to bring up children happily and well. 
And for women as a class, businesjs — ^private com- 
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petition and exploitation — ^has not fulfilled its 
promise. It may as well be faced, the whole woman 
movement is in some sort an admission that Ameri- 
can "business" has not "worked." All the men 
have not kept all the women and children well fed 
and housed. To the clear, immediate sense of 
women, business, as men conduct it, is a series of 
sallies against the difficulties of existence, sometimes 
sordid, often brilliant and romantic, full of high 
courage and invention, but impractical — ^never really 
practical enough to keep the world fed and housed 
and at peace. 

This is what women want most. They want 
much more for themselves and the race, but first 
of all they understand that womanhood is not wholly 
valued or the dignity of motherhood affirmed so 
long as great numbers of children are bom and 
brought up in misery and poverty. 

The early theory of business in America has been 
that it gave every man an opportunity which, if 
taken, would make it possible for him to care com- 
petently for his own. And the practice has been 
that only men with certain characteristics of initia- 
tive and competitiveness succeed in doing so. Either 
we must get another scheme of living together in 
America, or we must make this special capacity, 
which is so extraordinarily developed in some men, 
serve the whole community. 
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Although we did not recognize it as such, there 
has been a drift in the last direction going on for 
some years. As business has grown more and 
more constructive, big men have shown a disposition 
to escape from the handicap of perpetual small com- 
petition. They invented both the trust and the 
merger. 

Partly because it worked an immediate hardship 
on small business, and partly because it contradicted 
the tradition of individualism, this tendency was 
discouraged. We called it all manner of names, not 
realizing it as an unconscious attempt of big business 
to socialize itself. The trouble with the trust and 
the merger is that, in them, interested men combine 
only with their own kind, for the interest of that 
kind. If they did not combine against the rest of us 
so deliberately as many imagined, they at least did 
not combine vyiih the people. Nor has that yet been 
done. They have combined for the masses and the 
integrity of the country as a whole. What we had, 
during the war, was an incomplete merger of business 
intelligence, in favor of the national interest. Mak- 
ing allowance for the haste with which it was as- 
sembled, what we had at Washington is a Government 
of co-ordinated industries, conducted by experts in 
business engineering. If the American system of 
industrial and economic organization is sound, this 
arrangement should work perfectly. Wherever that 
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system is weak, the weakness would come to the 
surface. 

There are three things this war government had 
to handle. It had to handle material: coal, wheat, 
iron, lumber, transportation, machines. This it did 
fairly well. We have always been wasteful in our 
handling of material because we have so much of it, 
but we are not unskillful. 

The war government had to handle labor. This 
it did not do so well. It was hindered on the one 
hand by the long antagonism of labor and "big 
business,'* and helped on the other by the patriotic 
good will of labor. Big business is by no means so 
powerful as it was, and labor by no means so helpless. 
Under a common necessity they managed to find a 
workable compromise. 

Finally, the war government had to handle some- 
thing for which there is no name. It has names 
which differ according to the department of living 
in which it shows itself and, since it shows itself in so 
many places at once, let us begin by calling it Social. 
That much is certain; it is in us all. Because this 
thing is alive and stirring, we might call it the Social 
Movement, but immediately you begin to think 
of specific movements. Social Unrest is the term 
appropriated to labor. Feminism to women. We 
could call it Social Energy, but it is something more 
shaped than that, more conscious of direction, and I 
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know of no better term for it than the Social Stream, 
and no better figure than that of a great river upon 
which our national enterprise is afloat. Think of 
these separate industries, food, manufacture, soldier- 
ing and the rest, as so many ships on the river. 
They must produce a certain amount and yet all keep 
about their relative positions in the stream. Suppose 
they lock prows and attempt to stem the current 
until their work is done. They may do very excellent 
work that way, but meantime the waters will back 
up and sweep them all under. 



§ 



This Social Stream takes its rise in one of those 
unmapped areas of business, close to the Bank. It 
takes its rise in something that also, for want of a 
better word, we have to call Social Capital. 

Ordinary capital represents savings. Social capital 
is the measure of group potentiality. It grows out 
of the capacity of men to combine. Ten men 
socially combined can do more than ten men working 
separately. This extra potentiality is the Social 
Capital of that group. But its value depends on the 
vitality of the spiritual organization of the group. 
Men are said to be spiritually organized when they 
are held together by some alikeness of aim of spirit. 
They are industrially organized when they are com- 
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bined for work by some condition or person outside 
themselves. 

Both of these kinds of combination can exist in the 
same group. Both of them have to be, when the 
object is a combination of industries for world 
democratization. 

The difficulty in America is that our great indus- 
trial managers have never learned the art of generat- 
ing and using Social Capital. They think of it, on 
the whole, as something apart from "business,'* 
disturbing to it. They have never thought of the 
social potentiality of the spiritually organized group 
as part of our national resources. All these group 
potentialities flowing together make up what I have 
called the Social Stream, on which all our industries 
and institutions float. 

In the past, when any industry felt itself shaken, 
it undertook to stop out the particular rill which 
fed the stream — ^labor union, votes for women, eight 
hour laws, whatever disturbed industrial craft. 
When an invention is made which upsets some money 
interests, it is very often bought up and suppressed. 
Business does not attempt to keep up with invention 
and science. It tries to keep invention and science 
in its pocket, to be used as required. It has tried 
to do the same thing with Art. In just the same 
way that business will buy up and suppress a new 
motor which interferes with one that is already in the 
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market, it will buy up and suppress a good play that 
might mterf ere with one not so good which is making 
money. 

The net result of this policy is that, in general, 
business has no experience in generating and releas- 
ing Social Capital. We have plenty of social ideal- 
ism in the United States, but we have few men who 
are expert in the art of turning it to material uses. 
We have inventors of the first rank, but we have so 
little practice in turning inventive genius quickly 
into war weapons, that we were actually fought by 
inventions that originated in America. To our 
amazement and mortification, both our Allies and 
our enemies proved to be far more able than we to 
keep pace with their own inventive genius. We 
are conscious of a tremendous fountain of inventive- 
ness, both social and mechanical, springing up within 
us, and suddenly we begin to realize the comparative 
insignificance of the jet which escapes from the 
nozzle. 

Nothing could be more unjust than to attempt to 
visit this condition solely on the men who happen to 
be the nucleus of the present crisis. Millions of 
Americans have comfortably believed that when 
such a crisis came we could simply say to our inven- 
tors: Go and invent something to win the war. 
Millions have imagined that our social idealism could 
be organized by a wave of the flag. 
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We have never developed men with the skill for 
spending our Social Capital, or for reinvesting it in 
world power, simply because we have never realized 
that such men would be needed. Or if they exist 
we have not taught ourselves how to recognize them. 
We have never, as a people, taken the measure of 
our Social Capital. Least of all has this measure 
been taken or has this skill been developed by what 
is known as the business interests of the country. 

§ 

The most remarkable evidence of the lack of what 
we may call a national technique, a method of hand- 
ling our national resources, both social and material, 
among the men who conducted our war business, 
was their waste of woman-power. For among 
American women there exists the most successful 
social technique, the most remarkable organization 
for releasing Social Capital that the world has ever 
known. It consists of the federated and affliated 
groups of women's organizations, embracing about 
half the woman population of the United States, 
engaged wholly in social enterprises. It releases 
energy from women writers, women lawyers, nurses, 
doctors, teachers, from church-women — ^Protestant, 
Catholic, Hebrew — ^from trades union leaders, from 
Browning societies and from such widely separated 
groups as the Women's Institute for Laboratory 
Hesearch and the society that works among the sweep- 
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ings of our social gutters. Some of these organiza- 
tions have a working history of fifty years and more, 
antedating the Civil War. 

Practically the best of the work of social better- 
ment that has been eflFected in the United States in 
that time has been done by these women, a work 
unique in the history of the world. But to no one 
at Washington did it occur to make use of this 
instrument in accelerating the business of implement- 
ing the American ideal of World Democracy. They 
used women, yes. But they did not use the experi- 
ence of women; they did not see that this energy- 
releasing experience of women is a great national 
asset, the bulk of our Social Capital. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking of this 
neglect as a slight directed against women. The 
woman-power of the United States is not used 
because the type of man who has logically come to 
undertake the management of national enterprise, 
the type of man we have developed and prided our- 
selves upon, knows almost nothing of the nature of 
Social Capital, its organization and use. 

But this war has been, more than any war that 
was ever fought, a war of social expansion, a war for 
extending the frontiers of democracy. It was a war 
for the reinvestment of the Social Capital of the 
world. It will not be successfully ended on our side 
until it is so understood. We cannot come out of it 
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as a whole and harmonious nation unless we can 
learn to invest our local American Social Capital 
in the processes of internationalization as we go 
along. Only so can we remain a "going concern" 
among the other national corporations. Unless we 
rapidly conquer the art of releasing this sort of capital, 
one of two things will happen: we shall inexcusably 
and ignominiously fail or we will blow up with the 
accumulation of undistributed social energy. 
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X 

IF we had ever had in the United States that pro- 
gressive citizenship which is the most rational 
approach to the problem of social living, we should 
now have to add to it a new degree. Having begun 
as citizen of the conmiunity and moved on to citizen- 
ship in the State and the Nation, we should now be 
ta king the final step into citizenship in the World 
with more confidence. 

Though it is possible to discover evidences of 
political sloth in our tardy entrance into world 
politics, there are better reasons for it than that. 
One of them is to be found in our habit of majority 
judgments. In the nature of things it takesahundred 
million people a long time to reach a majority opinion 
on an utterly new proposition. Few of our people 
know enough about European affairs to make their 
ju dgments valid. But our greatest bar to finding an 
efficient way through the maze of world policies is 
our habit of thinking concretely of politics. 

§ 
We have as a people very little faculty for social 

analysis. We are disposed to think in our dealing 

with Mexico, for example, that the effect of Mexico's 
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management of her oil wells on the oil trade is a more 
important item than the fact that the Mexican 
people have centuries of communal living as their 
social background. We think it immensely more 
"practical" to establish relations with our nearest 
national neighbor on a concrete instance of oil or 
land, than on the basis of what the Mexican people 
are and what they logically must become. 

Unfortunately we have not developed any science 
by which the million can easily discover the per- 
petually operating factors with which international- 
ism has to deal. We do not know how to judge 
races, racial admixtures and modifications by environ- 
ment. 

The average citizen is not in a position to apply to 
the European situation any real tests of racial psy- 
chology or social science. 

And since he is only a little better informed about 
the concreteness of European politics, he has come 
up sidling toward the whole question of a League of 
Nations. 

It is very likely that the masses in Europe are 
equally ignorant of the basic items upon which a 
sound international policy can be established. But 
Democracy is too new over there for them to have 
fallen back wholly on the judgment of the masses. 

They are still relying on the judgment and direc- 
tion of a few experienced men, men acquainted with 
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things as they have been and trained to make the 
most out of concrete instances. They are so much 
better trained than our representatives are that in 
any struggle over concrete advantages, they would 
be more than likely to outwit us. If we are never to 
learn to deal with other nations except on concrete 
propositions of trade and finance and the like, it is 
certain that democracies would, in dealing with 
autocracies, always come off second best. 

Recognition of just this situation leads many 
people to oppose internationalism on any grounds. 
But fortunately we do not have to approach world 
politics always in the interest of material issues. 
The whole American theory and ideal are that we 
should approach them on the basis of social evolu- 
tion and natural principles of nationalism. Believ- 
ing that there are laws of social evolution which are 
just as dependable as the laws of animal evolution, 
the problem becomes much simpler than at first 
imagined. 

§ 

For the average person it is easier to deal with a 
general law or a social principle than with any of their 
concrete instances. 

This is contrary to current belief, which holds 
that concreteness is the only field in which the 
average person can function. But consider the 
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census. Note how large a percentage of the popula- 
tion fails to deal successfully with the concrete 
business of making more money than it needs. How 
few deal brilliantly with problems of trade and 
finance. Indeed, our whole social unrest is an ex- 
pression of our dissatisfaction with our own concrete- 
ness. But very simple people can deal with a 
general principle; the more general, the more easily. 

It is really only a superstition of our educational 
system that great abstraction and universal laws 
are diflScult to understand. They are difficult to 
discover; but once discovered and adequately stated, 
they are simple compared with the ordinary transac- 
tions of a business life. There are probably more 
people in the United States who can imderstand 
algebra and geometry than can succeed in making 
more money than they need. 

This is the one secure hope of democratic inter- 
nationalism in a world of democracies. It will 
become practicable and possible as fast as we dis- 
cover general principles of nationality and substitute 
them for the old contentions over fisheries and mines 
and boundaries. So long as the mass of the people 
rest securely on the principle, specialists in concrete 
problems can be hired to settle these things for the 
people. It is only when the people depart from law 
and begin to involve themselves in the puzzling 
intricacies of "business'* that the specialists find 
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their opportunity to usurp the whole field of inter- 
nationalism. 



The young citizen who is interested in interna- 
tionalism, should address herself to the study of the 
evolution of nations rather than to discussion of the 
complications of administration. 

What is a nation, and how does it come into 
being? What is the relation of race to nationality, 
and how do races and nations become modified by 
their geographical environment? How does the 
habit of living under a given form of government 
affect the thinking of a people? These are questions 
which must be answered in some authoritative 
fashion before any sound internationalism appears. 
With our present knowledge of these things all we can 
get are modifications of existing international trade 
and finance and warfare. 

The reluctance of the American people to join the 
European states in an attempt to determine their 
own interrelations is an instinctive recognition of the 
insuflBciency of our own thinking in this direction. 
However clumsily it has expressed itself, this hesi- 
tancy should be treated with respect. It is the fore- 
runner of our definite rejection of material con- 
sideration as a basis for a League of Nations, of our 
definite demand for a restatement of relationships 
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on the basis of the things that give nations their 
right to be. 

§ 

But however justifiably we may hesitate over 
involving ourselves in relationships, the basis of 
which is not quite clear, there are still some American 
problems of internationalism which cannot be 
evaded, to which we must come with such general 
knowledge as we have. 

Mexico is the particular problem of the United 
States, though we are by no means going to be per- 
mitted to settle it without reference to other great 
nations. England and Germany and France have 
claims against Mexico, arising out of damages done 
in the late Carranzista revolution, which they only 
wait until a little less occupied to press. But the 
danger from European nations that threatens the 
development of national character in Mexico is not 
nearly so great as that which she fears from our 
friendly attempt to develop her resources. She fears 
that we will insist on repeating the very pattern of 
capital and wage labor against which our own labor 
class protests. 

We have to go back to Mexico before Spain found 
her, to understand this fear and its justification. At 
that time Mexico was a group of loosely federated 
tribal states, unequally advanced, and alike only 
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in being of the same race. They did not speak the 
same language, and their laws and religions differed. 
They had slavery and military caste and a highly 
developed craftsmanship. Wage labor they did 
not have at all. The pattern of their social life was 
communal; they built huge temples and had a 
symbolic communal drama connected with their 
religion, not unlike the religious communism of 
ancient Greece. But the item which, more than any 
other, differentiated their civilization from ours was 
that every man was a craftsman; every man made 
some useful and beautiful thing, and craft was their 
medium of communication. 

I mean that the pattern of blankets and pots and 
feathered robes and chiseled stone was the Mexican's 
way of expressing his inner thought of things. This 
was the case in a much more practical and explicit 
sense than we are accustomed to think, and it was his 
only method. In the more developed tribes there 
was the beginning of an attempt to make patterns 
and pictures into a written language, but it was no 
more than a beginning. Four-fifths of ancient 
Mexico had no method of communicating the things 
that are deeper than ordinary speech, except in 
symbolic drama and the beautiful patterns with 
which they decorated everything they made. 

Then came Spain and took away their crafts and 
their drama, without giving them any better mode 
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of communication. Four-fifths of modem Mexico 
cannot read. Spain broke up their natural com- 
munism and tried without success to make them 
over on a feudal wage system. 

Spain failed to build up the familiar capital and 
wages system in Mexico because something like two 
thousand years of capitalistic thinking is necessary 
for that. Our own version of capitalism has been 
in our blood and in our history since the Roman 
Empire. It was never in the blood or in the history 
of the Mexican people. The only thing that was in 
their history was the sense of land as domain rather 
than property, a communal possession. The Mexi- 
can peoples were related to their land in groups and 
had not yet thought of such a thing as private 
ownership. 

The present Mexican movement back to national 
ownership of land and natural resources is the 
deepest, most instinctive impulse of their revolution. 
Even if her leaders wished, and there is no evidence 
that they do wish, to build up there a social and 
economic pattern similar to ours, they would have to 
root up all the native characteristics of the Mexican 
peoples to accomplish it. They would have to deal 
precisely as we will have to deal with Mexico, as she 
is, and as, in the light of her racial and social history, 
she is bound to be. 

With her original pattern of social life completely 
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shattered, and temperamentally unable to adjust 
herself to the wage pattern; her original method of 
communication lost, and intellectually unable to 
adopt at short notice a better one, no country 
develops rapidly. For a long time the Mexican 
people will probably tend to express themselves in 
mass movement, as in their latest election, rather 
than by the ballot. For a ballot which eighty per 
cent of the people cannot read is not a competent 
medium of social expression. Left to themselves for 
a hundred years or so, the Mexican people would 
strike root again. But the very plain diflSculty is 
that they cannot be so left to themselves. It is the 
unavoidable condition of World Democracy that no 
people can ever be left to themselves again. 



§ 



The problem of Mexico and the United States is 
very much the problem of Europe and Russia. In 
both countries we have a native people, more or less 
dislocated by oppression, struggling to take root. 
In both countries there are a numerically small class 
of advanced, ultra-modem leaders and a great mass 
of people without any reliable method of communica- 
tion. In both countries there are vast stores of 
natural wealth which the world needs, and con- 
tiguous to both countries are highly developed 
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modem nations, able and anxious to handle that 
wealth in their own interests. And in both we have 
new principles of nationality struggling for expression, 
with which we are neither temperamentally nor 
politically in sympathy. 

And in our dealing with both countries we have 
the same need to fall back on an understanding of 
principles of nationality which we can understand, 
instead of depending on local and particular items 
which we cannot hope to understand clearly. 

The one mistake which we have shown a disposi- 
tion to make has been that of thinking that what 
Mexico and Russia both want is the exact pattern 
of social and economic life which has been worked 
out as an expression of the temperament of the peopile 
of the United States. Once we get rid of that 
obsesdon, we will find the business of establishing 
workable relations comparatively simple. 

For the moment, good will and a strict adherence 
to our own avowed principles of World Democracy 
will afford Mexico the much needed opportunity to 
regain her national equilibrium. But between our 
American gesture of good will and drowning Russia 
lie the needs and aims of both Germany and Japan. 

§ 

The problem of Germany and Japan is the problem 
of the countries whose population and vitality have 
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outgrown their national bounds. This excess popula- 
tion has to be accommodated somewhere on the 
earth. The question is, shall it continue to be 
accommodated as parts of Japan and Germany? 
And where shall room for such national extension 
be found? 

We have an example in China of a nation that 
produced its population up to the limit of the land, 
without expanding. The result was three thousand 
years of arrested development. In England we have 
an illustration of racial expansion with only moderate 
control from the racial center. Curiously, it was the 
United States that set the key for Anglo-Saxon 
expansion, by teaching England the limit of what 
could be enforced on her colonies. And today it is 
practically the United States who can, if she will, 
determine the world's final policy of racial expansion. 

We shall make the mistake of our history if we 
try to decide this question without reference to that 
principle of nationality which was explained at the 
beginning of another chapter. There can be no true 
and progressive nationality in which the land does 
not speak equally with the race. In the greatEnglish- 
speaking nations, Australia, Canada, the United 
States, the land speaks. It makes strongly differen- 
tiated and profoundly similar peoples. It makes 
nations well-balanced between the father and mother 
principles of their origin, the male element of race 
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and the mothering element of land, cradling and 
nourishing. 

It is not without significance that Germans every- 
where refer to the original home of their race as the 
Fatherland. The whole principle of nationalization 
among Germans has been a denial of the mother- 
right of the land. It is an attempt to found states 
on the male principle only, to oppose the natural 
modifications of lands and peoples they happen to live 
among, and remain determinedly German Germans. 

I believe that we must look even more closely at 
this principle of nationality than we have yet done, 
if we are to find any ground of decision in regard to 
the expansion of populous nations, for I do not think 
that we can fiind it in democracy. Germany may 
become a democracy; but if her people continued 
to resist the modifications of environment in favor 
of a Teutonic ideal of life, she would be quite as 
much a menace to the world. The unregenerate 
masculinity of the German people makes it possible 
for them to discard the spiritual elements of mother- 
hood, and produce population for the sole purpose of 
Germanizing the world. It is probable that we 
made too much of the imperialistic form of govern- 
ment in Germany. Without a Kaiser, and with 
this primitive maleness of mind unaltered, we could 
not see Germans going into any country in large 
numbers without knowing that it would mean death 
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to whatever contribution to civilization we have a 
right to expect from that soil. 

There is not a hopeless spiritual gap between the 
mass of Americans and the Russian masses. But 
before we can reach the Russian people, the whole of 
our thinking about them has to take a right-about 
turn. We have always been thinking of Russia as a 
place to be approached through Europe. We have 
to face it now across Asia. We not only have to 
approach Russia through what is Oriental in her 
thought, but through what is Asiatic in her geography 
and politics. And Asia is the thinnest ice in the 
political worid. 

Germany is much less of a problem. We can 
safely trust what our ministers and departmental 
heads tell us about Germany. We cannot place any 
such dependence on what they tell us about Russia, 
not because they are not dependable, but because, 
being at the very top of our politics, they are furthest 
from the vital element, which in Russia is very close 
to the ground. The best thing the heads of our 
Government could do would be to make it possible for 
our people to get together with the Russians and 
exchange experiences. 

The greatest bar to such exchanges is that the 
American people understand almost nothing of the 
country across which we have to get together. Be- 
tween us there is India, China, Japan. In India 
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and China we have old civilizations in a state of 
disintegration. And no one knows, at least no one 
has said with such authority and clearness that a 
self-respecting mind is obliged to accept it, whether 
these old peoples are crumbling into dust, or whether 
what is going on there is the rotting of a husk around 
a young new sprout. If Germany should move on 
with Soviet Russia, nobody knows whether Asia would 
stop her, or whether Asiatic peoples would crumble 
and enrich the soil for Germany to take root. 

About Japan we know more, enough to be sure of 
her vitality and her power to oppose Germany if 
she chose. But we do not know what she will choose. 
We fear an alliance between Germany and Japan. We 
fear an attack by Japan and Germany upon our 
coasts. Politically speaking, this possibility was one 
of the most urgent reasons for pushing the war 
against Germany in France. 

The political reason for fearing an alliance between 
Germany and Japan is that they are both populous 
countries that have outgrown their territories and 
are looking for opportunities of expansion. If 
Germany and Japan should agree to expand in Asia 
until they meet across Russia and China, it would be 
a very difficult matter to stop them. If they chose 
to unite and cross the Pacific to the unprotected 
American coast, it would be still more serious. Po- 
litically speaking, the most important thing for 
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America at present is to prevent anything of the 
kind happening. 



But the United States is not trying to speak and 
act politically at the present time. We are trying 
to speak and act world-democratically. We are 
trying to get away from the old, politically centered 
point of view and find new terms for a new way of 
looking at things. There is Japan, the dominant 
nation on the other side of the Pacific, as we are on 
this. If we do not wish to make Japan our enemy, 
we must not decide against her on account of the 
form of her government. There are some very 
significant differences between imperialism in Europe 
and in Japan. 

The Emperor of Japan is not a super-Japanese, 
but a symbol of the secret flame that lights the soul 
of Japan. He is more like what the Ark of the 
Covenant was to the Hebrews. He is the sign of 
sovereignty, very much as the King of England is, 
but in a more intimate and mystic way. England, 
with a King who is also the Emperor of India, suc- 
ceeds in being intensely democratic, and Japan, with 
an Emperor who is sacred, has something in her 
national makeup that is far more akin to America 
and England than it is to any European government. 

This something is in the group consciousness of 
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the Japanese people. Every Japanese is much more 
Japanese than any German is Teutonic, because the 
group consciousness is so much more a matter of 
racial spirit than of political allegiance. The alle- 
giance of the German is toward German Kultur; he is 
carefully educated into it from his youth up. If 
you succeed in detaching a German from his Kultur y 
he can become a thoroughly sound American. Ger- 
manism is much more in his mind than in his soul. 

But there is always pari of the soul of every 
Japanese which never quite emerges from the soul 
of his nation. That is why you can never be quite 
intimate with him, never completely take his soul 
with yours. That is why it is possible for the Japanese 
to adopt the manners and customs of any country 
and be at home in any form of government. It is 
because nationality in Japan is an expression of 
spiritual unity that is much more absolute and 
democratic than anything we have achieved under a 
democratic form. The Japanese is easily a citizen 
of the world, but the German to be happy has to set 
up a little imitation Germany. Japan is so demo- 
cratic that it can accept differences in rank and 
class as simply as the army accepts differences in 
rank and uniform, as a part of the business of becom- 
ing more completely an army. The Government of 
Japan is thought of as sacred because the soul of a 
people is sacred, which is very different from the old 
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Teutonic notion of a King so big and important that 
God confers divinity on him like a medal. Even 
should Japan discard the Emperor as a symbol, as 
is likely to happen, and adopt Democracy, we should 
still have to reckon with that curious racial indivisi- 
bility which is so diflferent from our American free 
association. 

We have to get hold of simple deep-seated things 
like this, for it is quite impossible for the average 
citizen to understand the situation in the far East 
with ordinary political intelligence. The East, as 
Mr. Kipling has told us, is too old and there is too 
much of her. What it all comes to is this, that there 
is more spiritual affinity and more democracy be- 
tween us and England and the Japanese, than there 
is between the Japanese and Germany. If, through 
political jealousy or lack of understanding, we drive 
Japan into coalition with Germany, we have only 
ourselves to thank for it. It is for us to say whether 
we shall have an ally on the other side of the Pacific 
or an enemy. 

As the matter stands, there is but one possibility 
of serious disagreement between the United States 
and Japan, and that is the question of her expansion 
in either China or Siberia. That there will be ex- 
pansion of Japanese influence is inevitable. Whether 
it shall be territorial and political, or merely cultural 
and commercial, depends on whether there is a valid 
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new political life in China or in Siberia to oppose 
annexation successfully. 

OflScially, the right of any people to claim exemp- 
tion from conquest is grounded on their capacity of 
development. Such capacity must not lie at the 
mercy of the greed or vanity of another nation, but 
must be attested in the court of the world. There 
are such things as sick nations, nations whose racial 
principle has rotted out and whose countenance is a 
menace to healthier peoples. The only chance such 
peoples have to make their contribution is in being 
grafted into sounder stock. 

Whether China shall come to be recognized as 
"the sick man" of Asia as Turkey is of Europe, it is 
not possible yet to say. Her old civilization is 
dropping in the dust, but whether there lives in its 
ashes any spark is for China to prove. The develop- 
ment of Democracy in China will automatically 
determine whether we are to be in the future con- 
fronted with a Japanese empire or an Asiatic Federa- 
tion of nations. 

§ 

Then there is the problem of Africa. Here we have 
a vast rich land, sparsely settled with groups of un- 
like peoples. How should we avoid in Africa build- 
ing up a new set of conditions such as complicates 
the situation of Europe and Asia? Because at 
present the problem of Africa is not being determined 
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by the African peoples, but by the immensely com- 
plicated political interests of Europe. As Europe 
sees Africa it is but so much more room in which to 
work out the European problem. But if America 
has the power to see Africa in the light of the prin- 
ciples of nationality, and to insist on the application 
of those principles without reference to existing 
prejudices, it would effect a great simplification. 
Let us waste no more time deciding who is to have 
Africa, but determine once for all that Africa is to 
have herself. Our one hope is to establish the claim 
of the land as basic and superior to political aflfilia- 
tions, and to insist that Europeans in Africa shall 
become Africans as Englishmen in Australia become 
Australians, and in Canada, Canadians. Otherwise, 
those spaces that used to be black on the map of 
Africa are still black with menace to the peace of 
the world. 

§ 
What we are going to do about the problems of 
the great nations, as well as the demand of small 
nations for self-determination, depends on our being 
able to forge a suitable instrument of internationalism 
to take the place of war. We have tried inter- 
national banking, international trade and inter- 
national religion. But war is the only instrument 
with which we have yet been able to force an inter- 
national conclusion. Disarmament is important to a 
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world democracy only as a release from strain and 
from liability to sudden disturbance. It would be 
quite possible to have a democracy of armed nations, 
but it would be unnecessarily expensive. The 
presence in a league of pacific nations of any one 
nation always thinking of war and rehearsing for 
war would be a source of uneasiness. Universal 
disarmament is a measure of precaution, but not a 
necessity of world politics. Try to see this as a 
simple fact, rid of militaristic or anti-militaristic 
emotion. 

Because, now that the fighting is over, that is 
probably what we are going to have for a long time, 
an armed democracy. Even with Germany reduced 
to reasonableness, we must not hope for a swift 
return to the short-sighted certainties of 1914. As 
the world disturbance dies down the coasts of all 
the continents, who can say in what far called places 
our men will be called to fight for the principle for 
which they first went to war? 

The infinitely complicated problem of the small 
nations is only secondarily a problem of how difficul- 
ties shall be settled when they occur. It is first of 
all a problem of how they shall live together in the 
future so that the fewest possible difficulties shall 
arise. 



Whatever political form it may finally take, the 
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participation of the United States in a League of 
Nations is assured. Indeed, it could not be escaped. 
So long as there is a council of important nations, we 
would be there, if not actually in our representatives, 
at least as the invisible guest, the shadow on the 
board. It is probably the best thing for all parties 
that we did not enter under the doud of idealism 
with which the first issue of such a League was be- 
fogged. Idealism is the rosy flush along our horizon 
which gives notice that the sun is about to rise. It 
is a lovely and inspiring hour to be abroad in, but 
the working day does not begin until the sun is 
actually up, in this case the sun of a definite princi- 
ple of nationality such as I have tried to describe. 
We shall get on very well in the case of Mexico, of 
Russia and Asia and Africa, if we can stick to this 
principle, if we can resist being dragged into subor- 
dinate issues of our own or other people's particular 
interests. There will be an eflFort to confuse the 
Mexican issue with private interest in land and oil, 
and there is a widespread effort to confound the Rus- 
sian situation with prejudice against a particular 
form of government. 

But these efforts can be met and resisted because 
they are not actually inherent in the situations 
described. They are dragged in by considerations 
of private gain. 

In Europe, however, the problems of particular 
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interest and particular prejudice have been so long 
ingrained that it is impossible to separate them. 
They are like the tares and the wheat which must 
be allowed to grow together until the harvest. It is, 
therefore, impossible to settle the problems of Fiume, 
of the Saar Valley, of Poland and Czecho-slavia by 
the same principles that rule in the case of Africa 
and Mexico. It is an honest conviction of our lack 
of any determining principle to apply to the problems 
of Europe that has warned great numbers of the 
American people away from the League of Nations. 
Some attempt has been made to formulate a prin- 
ciple which can be applied to the European situa- 
tion, under the title Self-Determination of Small 
Peoples. But it is a question whether there is any 
such thing as self-determination among nations so 
inextricably boimd together as the nations of Cen- 
tral Europe. Neither the principle of race nor the 
principle of land can be made to do absolute duty 
there. Our lack of exact knowledge of the claims 
and prejudices involved; our democratic habit of 
depending on the loose, inexact judgments of the 
majority, and our method of changing our whole 
poKcy every foiu* years combine to make of our 
entrance in European politics a doubtful good. It 
presents us with the ever present possibility of being 
obUged to back up, either with arms or money, sit- 
uations which we may later discover to be out of 
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harmony with the deep-seated prepossession of the 
American people. 

Several alternatives present themselves. One, 
which seems now to be definitely rejected, is to 
preserve our former national isolation. Another, 
and this has certain elements of a rather fmidamen- 
tal expediency, is to hold to the principle of race 
and throw ourselves, in doubtful issues, on the side 
of our predominate strain, the Anglo-Saxon. The 
third is to proceed with caution and to develop 
as rapidly as circumstances permit a body of inter- 
nationaUsts upon whose expert decisions the masses 
can depend. 

This is not nearly so simple as it soimds. It is 
actually an extension into the world field of that 
principle of citizenship with which we began. Just 
as we have experts in sanitation and fire protection, 
to serve the public, so we are to have experts in 
internationalism, not only of its principles but of 
its complicated practice. But to have such experts 
educated at the public expense, we must have them 
utterly removed from the four-yearly liability of 
being laid upon the shelf. If we are to have any 
effective world policies, we must divide them abso- 
lutely from what we call politics. 

Every year we hear more of this necessity of sep- 
arating the important things from "politics," civil 
service, education, public health, and now World 
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participatK-o. Ev» If we wh«i. It b c^b tt»t 
we would not be encouraged in upsetting the apple 
cart of the world every four years as this party or 
that comes to power. How then shall we reorganize 
our thinking about these things, in order that we 
may finally reorganize our practice, and so keep 
even pace with world progress? 

§ 
This has been kept until the last, because it is at 

once the most immediate of our national interests, 
and the point of departure for the new politics, the 
politics which is sprung from the woman-thought of 
the world. Up to the beginning of the war, all our 
political tension gathered about the contact of capital 
and labor. It took the form of a struggle between 
labor and what were known as the business interests, 
for the distribution of profits. In the early phases 
of the struggle, conditions of labor played a con- 
spicuous part. But as soon as it was discovered, 
and to the degree that it was made convincing that 
certain conditions of hours and sanitation tended 
to increase profits, such conditions were more easily 
conceded, and attention was concentrated on the 
division of the spoils. 

All the words and phrases that developed out of 
that struggle, co-operation, profit sharing, syndical- 
ism, even terms of larger import like Government 
ownership and Socialism, all show that we were 
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thinking of a proper division of the spoils as the 
solution. We were convinced that if some plan 
could be hit upon which would insure an equitable 
division, the millennium would immediately set in. 
Some thinkers went so far as to believe that the only 
absolute solution lay in abolishing the capitalist, 
making the acquirement of wealth as impossible as 
it seemed undesirable. 

We are in the habit of saying that the advantage 
of war is that it brings us keener appreciation of the 
fundamental, eternal things. We are thinking about 
things in relation to life and conduct when we say 
this, but if politics is nothing after all but group con- 
duct, does it not seem that war might reveal some of 
the fundamental, eternal things of politics? 

One of the first things revealed was that our most 
discussed solutions turned out not to be solutions at 
all, but expedients. There is Government control of 
the railroads, to which many people looked forward, 
as a point beyond which we could sit back more com- 
fortably in our chairs with the feeling that something 
was settled. But when the railroads are picked up 
over night, we find that it is merely a handy method 
of increasing our speed. This turns out to be the 
case with many political changes which we looked 
forward to as achievements, only to find them so 
many turns in an open road. 

Another of our war surprises was to find that we 
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were poor among the nations, poor in ships, in guns, 
in aeroplanes. And we are poor in these things 
because we are short in the very commodity we 
thought we had most of. We are short in productiv- 
ity. That is to say, we are poor in business ability . 
We have developed a class of men clever at accumu- 
lation, expert in the administration of money capital 
and credit capital, but inexperienced, on the whole, 
in the investment of Social Capital. They are 
trained in methods of making themselves rich by 
the production of ships and guns and things, but 
they are not trained in methods of producing these 
things so as to make the nations rich. 

It would be stupid to think of this state of things 
as the fault of any particular class. If the men who 
have been chiefly occupied with handling the wealth 
of the country are not adequate to the present need, 
it must be because there has been something wrong 
in our way of thinking of wealth. We have been 
thinking too much of the heap. We have not been 
sufficiently clear in our minds that wealth piled up, 
grasped, arrested, is not properly wealth. The heap 
is not much more than a heap. Wealth is not all 
material; it is in large part fluidity. The richest 
nation is the nation whose combined capital — ^social 
and material — can most easily flow into any form 
that the welfare of that nation demands. 

If you attended any Liberty Loan campaign in 
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almost any American city you saw that we did not 
flow easily. We had to drum-beat and sing and 
shout ourselves into the necessary mobility. Some- 
thing of the same stiffness is in all our processes, 
whether of ships or men. 

Much of this immobihty comes from our having 
concentrated too long on the problem of profits and 
profit-sharing. We have rather the habit of thinking 
in America that (the important and jpossibly the only 
political problem is this one of the distribution of 
wealth, as expressed in the struggle between capital 
and labor. We have ignored the part which is 
played in our political life by the class for which in 
America we have no specific name. It is numerically 
the second largest group, and corresponds loosely to 
what is known in Europe as the bourgeoisie. We 
should say the middle class, except that it is in no 
sense an intermediary class between capital and 
labor, but stands somewhat apart from both of 
them. It has no distinct social rating, as the bour- 
geoisie has in Europe, but involves the widest possible 
range of talent and intelligence, with rather middling 
incomes. 

In every country it is the weakness of thebourgeoisie 
to regard its escape from both wage labor and great 
wealth as an evidence of moral superiority, and to 
look a little condescendingly on one and censoriously 
on the other. This attitude of separateness makes 
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it slow moving and of the greatest political signifi- 
cance. 

In America, out of the greater freedom from 
social tradition, there has developed among the middle 
classes a new element to which we must look for the 
reorganization of our social life. It is the new art of 
the administration of social forces. Women are its 
chief exponents, women doctors, women lawyers, 
women social workers. There are several reasons why 
this shoidd have come from the middle classes, the 
best of all reasons why it should come from women. 
For women have an age-long experience in the admin- 
istration of social energy, the administration of the 
family for the family's sake. 

We do not remember often enough that while men 
have been struggling to produce democracy in the 
State, women have seen the family through a similar 
process of democratization. They have separated 
it from the horde and established it as a center of 
social energy. They rescued it from the autocracy 
of the patriarchal system, with life and death powers 
over them and their children. They have rid the 
family of feudal allegiance to the male parent and 
re-located it in the "good of the whole.'* Long, long 
before men recognized the existence of social forces 
as elements of politics, women had learned that the 
administration of social forces is the chief, the most 
indispensable activity of the home. And it is in the 
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bourgeois home, with its comparative freedom 
from drudgery, that the most intelligent methods of 
administration have developed. 

In the United States, where the middle class 
woman has enjoyed great freedom of education and 
release from social tradition, this faculty for social 
administration, developed in family life, has been 
very generally turned to the account of the com- 
mimity. You can see this in operation everywhere 
in the work of the Church, in the Red Cross, in the 
League of Women Voters, in the hundred new ac- 
tivities set in motion by the war, requiring the ad- 
ministration of social energy. That it was not active 
in food conservation, in the commissary of the army 
and navy, and all the socially involved departments 
of war work is due to our not yet having understood 
these as social problems. Ask in any American town 
who has been most active in securing livable condi- 
tions, and you will find that it is the women. You 
will find the men of that town willing to concede 
this, but you will seldom find them realizing that this 
has anything to do with the successful conduct of the 
nation. 

Millions of middk class American men of middle 
years are aching to get into national aflfairs, to feel 
themselves a part of our collective life. They are 
much less a part of it than either labor or the great 
industrial managers. They are out of it largely 
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because they have no experience in administering 
their own social contribution. They are accustomed 
to surrendering the management of that contribution 
to their women. 

Here is the immediate work of the woman voter. 
She must somehow plan and bring to pass the recogni- 
tion of her gift for social administration. She must 
have it recognized as part of the work of the nation 
in order that it may be taken seriously as part of the 
busmess of building a new world order in which war 
shall have no place. It was not important in the 
United States for women to prove that the work of a 
woman in a munitions factory was as good as the 
work of a man. Women in France and England had 
already proved that. It is to us that they must look 
to demonstrate the power of woman-thought for 
world betterment. 

For if politics is something strange and unrelated 
to the common life, if it is something for which rules 
cannot be drawn out of the common occasions by 
which we live together, then democracy is a delusion. 
We can think of it as helped by knowledge. But if 
the kind of knowledge necessary for successful politics 
is any diflferent in kind from the knowledge that 
women draw out of the experience of producing and 
perfecting life, then the introduction of women into 
politics is the most disastro is thing that ever hap- 
pened to democracy. 
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And if the experience of being a woman does not 
itself establish some kind of fitness for social living, 
then the achievement of women in France and Eng- 
land is the greatest miracle that ever happened. 
How otherwise could so many millions of women 
have marched forward into men's places and the 
structure of the State not even tremble! 

Now you see why I have devoted so much of this 
book to the process of democratizing yourself. For 
it does not appear from anything that has happened, 
or is happening m the world, that the foundations of 
society rest anywhere but where they have always 
rested, in the very center of our common life. There 
is no complication of national or international rela- 
tions which will not yield on analysis some primary 
simplification such as any woman can draw out of 
her own lawful occasions. The whole process of 
political education is a search for these simplifications. 
We are to find them in art and in science and in history. 
But if by any chance art and science and history are 
not open to us, or if they tend to increase our con- 
fusions, the search is still to be carried into the heart 
of experience. 

If you find yourself unable to deal with the patter 
of labor unionism and the nice distinctions between 
Marxian and Fabian Socialism, you can at least 
determine that the woman who washes your clothes 
in a laundry shall not do so under any worse condi- 
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tions than prevail in your own kitchen; or the seam- 
stress who sews for you in a shop be any the less under 
your eye and protection. However political leaders 
may prophesy, these are things of which you can 
be sure. 

Social systems do not fall apart because good 
sense is affirmed in terms of law and regulation, any 
more than your home comes tumbling about your 
ears because you insist on being wise and humane in it. 
You will find it a more tedious business to banish 
indecent pictures from the bill-boards of your town 
than from your home, but you will not find that you 
need any better or different set of reasons for doing 
it. Once you have accustomed yourself to the larger 
scale, you will find that keeping an imregenerate 
nation from "shooting up" the streets of the world 
presents no problems of any different human import 
than those of keeping peace in the streets of your 
town, or preserving democracy in the family. 

This faith in the common experience is the best 
thing that woman can bring to politics. The most 
hopeful thing that she can offer at this hour of terrific 
change and uncertainty is the age-long practice of 
family life with its hourly need of adaptation to 
growth and change of outlook. This is the woman's 
gift which she must put across into the world's think- 
ing by every known political expedient. She must 
state it in terms of present fact and historic incident, 
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in language suitable and convincing. She must 
embody it in laws and learn to recognize it under 
every national or international statement. If these 
are not enough she must devise new methods, but 
the meaning of her method is the meaning of life to 
women, the power of social life to sustain itself out of 
the common processes of living and the creative 
character of change. 

The End 
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